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Chronicle 


The Peace Conference.—There is no disposition on 
the part of the Peace Conference to deal with the 
Fiume situation, but rather a desire to leave Italy 
unhampered to work out the solu- 
tion without embarrassment from 
outside influences. Just at present 
there seems to be a deadlock. President Wilson’s 
attitude makes it impossible that Fiume should be 
given to Italy, whereas the state of political feeling 
among the Italians generally renders it equally im- 
possible that Fiume should not be given to Italy. A 
dispatch to the New York Times from Paris says: 

As Americans here see it, there are three sides to the situa- 
tion in Italy. There is the Nitti Government with its backers, 
anxious to effect a compromise; there is the military faction, 
backed by a majority of the conservatives, who would keep 
Fiume because that stand promises the best road for the military 
party, and there are the Socialists, who say that Fiume or no 
Fiume, there must not be another war or there will be a revolu- 
tion. Of these three factions the military party is making the 
most noise and its propagandists are working overtime. At a 
luncheon in Paris today General “Peppino” Garibaldi declared 
that there were 5,000,000 Italians of military age who would 
die rather than see Italy lose Fiume. 


The writer goes on to say that if President Wilson 
secures the ratification of the Peace Treaty by the United 
States Senate, the French would probably allow him to 
dispose of Fiume at his pleasure. D’Annunzio contin‘ies 
in possession of the city. 

The situation arising out of the Fiume difficulty led 
to tumultuous discussions in the Italian Chamber which 
threatened for a time the fall of the Nitti Cabinet. For- 
eign Minister Tittoni defended the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment and urgently recommended avoidance of a com- 
plete break with the Peace Conference, an act which 
would result in the complete isolation of Italy, renuncia- 
tion of its position as a world Power, and the sacrifice 
of the many advantages of the Peace Treaty. He main- 
tained that Italy must remain in accord with the Allies 
in peace, and to this end must be willing to compromise ; 
he was, however, prepared to resign at once, if any other 
member believed he could handle the situation more suc- 
cessfully. After violent demonstrations of disapproval, 
the Government called for a vote of confidence and was 
sustained by 208 votes against 148. After the vote of 
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confidence the Italian Parliament was dissolved. The 
date for the elections of the new deputies is set for Nov- 
ember 16, and the convocation of Parliament is set for 
December 1. 

The Italian Cabinet, in accordance with its position 
that compromises must be made on the Fiume situation 
has announced a plan which, it is confidentially expected 
in Italian circles, will satisfy Mr. Wilson. The plan as 
announced by Foreign Minister Tittoni calls for the 
establishment of Fiume as an internationalized State, 
with the annexation by Italy of the district of Volosca, 
which lies between Fiume and Triest. This action would 
establish a common boundary between Italian territory 
and the State of Fiume and would prevent Italy from 
being entirely surrounded by Jugoslavia. This proposal 
Signor Tittoni says will not be very acceptable to Italians 
in general; but he believes that the Nitti cabinet will be 
strong enough to secure its acceptance by the Italian 
Parliament. 

Occupying a position somewhat analogous to that of 
D’Annunzio, Field Marshal Von der Goltz, by his action 
in the Baltic States has caused the Supreme Council in 
Paris considerable embarrassment. 
At the head of a large body of Ger- 
man troops, said to be adventurers 
and numbering more than 20,000, Von der Goltz, it is 
alleged, has been threatening the peace of the Letts. 
More than a month ago the Supreme Council demanded 
from Germany that these troops be withdrawg. Ger- 
many failed to take effective steps to carry out the de- 
mands of the Peace Conference and was accused of 
failing to live up to agreements. Meanwhile German 


troops began an attack on Riga. Marshal Foch was ac- 
cordingly instructed to draw up another note to Ger- 


many. Nevertheless Von der Goltz continued his advance, 
with cooperation, it is said, from Russian troops, and even 
succeeded in entering Riga. The Supreme Council again 
sent a note to Germany protesting that the armistice 
agreement was being violated and declaring that the Ger- 
man Government would be held responsible for the con- 
sequences. Allied warships instituted a blockade of the 
Baltic and lent their aid to the defense of Riga. Germany 
eventually removed Von der Goltz from command, and 
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declared to the Peace Conference that everything was 
being done by them to mairitain order, and that they 
had acted merely on the defensive. The successor of 
Von der Goltz, Colonel Avaloff-Bermondt, delayed about 
carrying out the demands of the Supreme Council, and 
gn October 14, the commander of the British naval 
forces in the Baltic sent an ultimatum to the German 
commander to withdraw at once from the outskirts of 
Riga, or the British ships would open fire on him. This 
ultimatum was sent without consultation with the Su- 
preme Council and on the sole responsibility of the 
British commander, and has given rise to adverse com- 
ment on Great Britain’s independent action. 

Another problem confronting the Supreme Council 
of the Peace Conference is the Turkish situation, Mus- 
tapha Kemal Pasha, a Turkish General of Armenian ori- 
gin, commanding in the interior of 
Asia Minor an army estimated at 
300,000, occupied Konieh, made the 
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seat of a new Government at 


resignation of the Cabinet, and new elections. 
the revolution spread, Broussa and Adrianople throw- 
ing in their fortune with the Nationalist movement, 
as it is called, although it is generally recognized to be 


nothing more than a recrudescence of the old move- 
ment of the Young Turks. Like the Government of 
Italy with regard to D’Annunzio and the Government of 
Germany with regard to Von der Goltz, the authorities 
at Constantinople reported that orders had been given 
to the Nationalist leader to keep the peace, but without 
avail. Kemal Pasha so far prevailed as to bring about 
the resignation of tie Cabinet and the formation of a 
new Cabinet in which the Minister of War, Djemal 
Pasha, is his political ally. The Sultan announced that 
the mission of the new Cabinet was to arrange for the 
forthcoming elections. The movement has got beyond 
the control of the Peace Council, owing to the fact that 
the Allied Powers have no armies of sufficient strength 
in Asia Minor to enforce their demands. 

A dispatch from Sivas states that Kemal Pasha dis- 
trusts the British and believes that they are seeking to 
destroy Turkey, whereas he has confidence in the United 
States: “After all our experience we are sure that 
America is the only country that can help us. We 
guarantee that no new Turkish violence against the Ar- 
menians shall take place.” Raouf Bey, former Minister 
of Marine is reported to have spoken in the same sense: 
“America is our only hope, otherwise we will fight it 
out.” Referring to the note of President Wilson on the 
Armenian massacres, the Nationalist leader said 

We have just received news of the note of President Wilson 
to the Sultan, regarding future attacks on Armenians. The 
Nationalists regard the whole business of the Armenian mas- 
sacre as a regrettable affair, of which time will show the causes. 
We will certainly comply with the wishes of President Wilson. 
We have ordered our organization to respect the Armenians. 

Events in Turkey have revived the question about the 
United States accepting a mandate over that country. 
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The rivalries of the great European Powers are such 
that none of them will permit any other to exercise this 
important function, and it is said in Paris that unless the 
United States accepts the mandate, the Turk will be per- 
mitted to remain in Constantinople under the surveillance 
of a sort of international control with the preponderance 
of control in the hands of Great Britain. 

According to the terms of the Peace Treaty, plebiscites 
are to be held in Upper Silesia, Memel, Danzig and other 
areas. The Treaty calls for the taking over of these 
regions by the Allied Powers within 
two weeks after the signing of the 
Treaty and their occupation, until the 
future status of these regions has been decided. The 
United States was to have contributed 5,000 men to this 
army of occupation. As the Treaty in all probability 
will go into effect before the United States has ratified 
it, the question has arisen whether American troops 
should be sent to Europe before actual ratification of 
the Treaty by this country. The matter has been re- 
ferred to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. Sec- 
retary Baker is said to have announced that American 
regulars would be sent to Europe at once to be in readi- 
ness to perform this task. The Supreme Council of the 
Peace Conference has delayed its disposition, of the vari- 
ous units of the army of occupation because of the un- 
certainty attending the action of the United States in the 
matter of ratification. 

The Peace Treaty.—The Australian Senate ratified 
the Peace Treaty with Germany on October 1, the House 
having done so on September 19. ‘Australia was the 
last of the British Dominions to ac- 
cept the Treaty, and King George 
affixed his signature to the document 
of ratification on October 10. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, on October 2, after 
a debate lasting six weeks, ratified the Peace Treaty with 
Germany by a vote of 372 to 53; some members, 73 in 
number, abstained from voting. On 
the same day the protective treaties 
with Great Britain and the United 
States were ratified by a unanimous vote of 501. 


The French Senatorial Peace Committee reported the 
Treaty favorably to the Senate on October 9, and recom- 
mended immediate acceptance. On October 11, after a 
very brief discussion, Premier Clemenceau requested 
that the vote be taken without delay. Accordingly the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany and the Defense 
Treaties were passed on October 11, the former receiv- 
ing 217 votes, one member abstaining from voting, and 
the latter unanimously by a vote of 218. 

On October 13 the Journal Official announced that 
President Poincaré had signed the document of ratifica- 
tion of the Peace Treaty with Germany and the other 
acts signed at Versailles on June 28. France at once 
reverted to peace conditions. 
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An official communication from the American Em- 
bassy at Rome, dated October 8, stated that on October 
6, the King of Italy signed a decree approving the Aus- 
trian and German Peace Treaties, 
and recommending that they be pre- 
sented to the Italian Parliament on its 
convocation early in December. The question has 
been raised whether the acceptance of the Treaty by 
the King is sufficient to constitute formal ratification 
without the acceptance by the Italian Parliament but 
the Peace Conference at Paris seems to be proceeding 
on the assumption that ratification by Parliament is 
unnecessary. 

The Treaty of Peace is under consideration by the 
Japanese Cabinet, and it is understood that the Jap- 
anese Emperor is prepared to affix his signature to 
the official document as soon as the 
Cabinet shall have concluded its de- 
liberations. It is said that according 
to Japanese law there is no need of ratification by the 
Japanese Parliament in order to establish the acceptance 
of the Treaty by that country, but that the Imperial de- 
cree will be sufficient. 

On October 15 the Austrian National Assembly met 
for the consideration of the Peace Treaty which their 
delegates signed at St. Germain on September 10. The 
Treaty was referred to a special com- 
mittee. The committee reported 
favorably on the Treaty and urged 
that ratification should follow at once. On October 17 
the National Assembly ratified the Treaty, 

On October 2 the amendments proposed by Senator 
Fall, thirty-six in number and aimed at removing the 
United States from the various commissions established 
by the Treaty, wére defeated decis- 
ively, the maximum strength shown 
by those in favor of the amendments 
being thirty-one votes, which were cast for the amend- 
ment removing the United States from the Saar Valley 
and the Upper Silesia commissions. The rejection of the 
amendments is variously interpreted. Those in favor 
of acceptance of the Treaty “without deadly changes,” 
find in it a clear indication that the Senate will not vote 
for changes that will necessitate recommitting the 
Treaty to the principal signatories of the Paris Con- 
ference; the opposition party expressed its view of the 
significance of the rejection through Senator Lodge who 
declared that the test vote on the weakest of the changes 
showed conclusively that the Treaty will be rejected by 
considerably more than the thirty-three votes necessary 
unless radical changes are incorporated into it. The only 
thing that seems certainly to be deduced from the re- 
jection of the amendments is that the middle-ground 
Senators hold the balance of power. 

Both in the Senate and elsewhere the opinion appears 
to be gaining strength that there must be reservations 
if the Treaty is to be accepted. The President’s illness 
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has complicated matters, as it is not generally known 
what concessions he would be willing to make. New 
suggestions were made in the way of compromises, 
notably those of Senator Smith of Georgia, and those 
drawn up by ex-President Taft in collaboration or con- 
sultation with Senator McCumber. 

The Shantung amendments came up for discussion in 
the Senate on October 15. Throughout the debate there 
was a noticeable absence of adverse comment on the 
policy that the United States should dissociate itself 
from the award of the Chinese territory to Japan, but 
it was the opinion of the majority that the adoption of 
the amendment would recommit the Treaty to the prin- 
cipal signatories and in all probability not be accepted 
by them. A reservation, on the other hand, would have 
the desired effect of giving the United States a free 
hand to act in the Shantung affair or in subsequent de- 
velopments, as it might see fit. 

The six Shantung amendments were put .to the vote 
together on October 16, and were defeated by a vote of 
fifty-five to thirty-five. Thirty-two Republicans and 
three Democrats voted in favor of the amendments, and 
forty-one Democrats and fourteen Republicans voted 
against them. Of the six Senators who did not vote two 
Republicans in favor of the amendments were paired 
with two Democrats opposed to them. Fourteen Re- 
publicans and three Democrats who voted against the 
amendments have already declared that they will vote 
in favor of reservations in the Shantung affair, so that 
it seems probable that fifty-four votes will be cast for 
reservations withholding the approval of the United 
States from the Shantung settlement as provided for in 
the Treaty of Peace. Immediately after the vote, Sena- 
tor Lodge announced that he would move to strike the 
three Shantung sections out of the Treaty of Peace. 
This announcement had the parliamentary effect of keep- 
ing the matter still an open question. 

To end the state of war with Germany, it is necessary 
that the texts of the Treaty signed by three of the prin- 
cipal signatories of the Allied and Associated Powers 
together with the text signed by the 
President of Germany should be de- 
posited in the French Foreign Office; 
the representatives of the signing Powers will then 
take official cognizance of the fact that the signed texts 
of the Treaty have been so deposited; the last step will 
be the official publication both of the fact that the signed 
texts have been deposited and of the text of the Treaty. 
Germany has already deposited its signed text of the 
Treaty. Although the documents of ratification were 
ready for deposit on October 17, France, Great Britain 
and Italy delayed taking this step, so as to gain more 
time for the arrangement of the details for putting the 
Treaty into effect. 

According to the Treaty, the League Council should 
meet at once. France has appointed M. Bourgeois as 
the French member, Italy has named Signor Tittoni to 
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act for Italy, and it is believed that Sir Robert Cecil will 
be selected for Great Britain. The delay of the United 
States in ratifying the Tréaty is causing embarrassment, 
and it is said that to obviate this difficulty the Supreme 
Council on which America has representation will con- 
tinue in session until the Senate has taken final action. 
The Allied Powers are unwilling to begin work on carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Treaty without the United 
States, the more so as Germany is protesting that it 
signed the Treaty under the understanding that the 
United States was to have a share in administering the 
terms of the peace; Germany claims that the com- 
missions which are to take up the work of these adminis- 
trations will be illegal unless the United States is rep- 
resented on them. The Supreme Council of the Peace 
Conference is looking forward to dissolution, and de- 
clares that as soon as the Bulgarian and Hungarian 
Treaties have been disposed of, its work will be over and 
it will be replaced by the League Council. 

Ireland.—Despite the fact that public meetings have 
been proclaimed in Ireland, Ulsterite conventions are 
Recently Carson addressed a throng and 
urged his followers to get back to 
“organizations as they existed before 
the war.” With his people behind 
him he intended to “go on, convinced that they were 
unconquered and unconquerable.” As was to be ex- 
pected, he injected the religious issue into the contro- 
versy by grossly misstating the attitude of the Hier- 
archy towards conscription: 

What happened? Sinn Feiners, Nationalists, and the Catholic 
Hierarchy took it upon themselves to defeat that measure; the 
Catholic Hierarchy—and this shows them the value of preserva- 
tion in the Home Rule Bill—saying acts of parliament were all 
very well, but this very question involved forsooth! faith and 
morals, and the faith and morals of the Catholic Church would 
not allow our men to go out and join in winning the battle of 
freedom for the whole world. That one incident could never be 
lost sight of again in this controversy. . 

Carson’s friends are taking courage from his boldness. 
The Marquis of Londonderry moved a resolution in sup- 
port of the former’s statement that Home Rule would 
paralyze Ireland’s progress and asserted that the Union- 
ists could convince “the people of Ireland that there was 
no half-way house between the maintenance of the Union 
and separation from England and the Empire.” Mr. Mc- 
Guffen, M.P., seconding, declared that if they had to 
face the ordeal of civil war even, “they should resolve 
that not one man would be lacking by the readiness of 
his response.” The resolution was unanimously carried. 
Meantime the Irish papers had been advertising the Irish 
bonds and British soldiers were raiding editors’ offices. 
Apropos of this the /rish Weekly Independent says: 


freely held. 


Conditions 
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Recently in London some members of the Industrial Workers 
of the World were found to be in possession of seditious and 
revolutionary literature. They were not prosecuted for having 
these documents in their possession, but for keeping a gambling 
den, the explanation given being that the existing state of the 
law “the possession of seditious literature is not an offense.” 
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Since the beginning of this year a large number of Irish- 
men have been prosecuted and sentenced to long terms of im- 
prisonment on the charge of having in their possession “‘sedi- 
tious” literature “likely to cause disaffection.” Is there one 
law for Great Britain and another for Ireland;.one law for 
the Carsonites and another for Nationalists? 

Nevertheless the London Times affirms that Britain’s 
attitude toward Erin “is inspired by full and sincere 
good will towards Ireland, the Irish people in Ireland, 
and the Irish race the world over.” 

A short time after Carson made the speech recorded 
above, another Orange meeting was held at Belfast. To 
this the rebel of the North wired as follows: 

The conspiracy against our civil and religious liberties, backed 
by cruel assassinations in Ireland, and lies and misrepresenta- 
tion in America, to separate us from the British Empire, must 
be countered by the organization of all our forces. We stand 
by our covenant in the letter and spirit, and, with God's help, 
will defeat our enemies as we did before. 

Carson’s words are apparently true, for since they 
were spoken numerous arrests have been made, political 
prisoners in Mountjoy have been manacled, the Dail 
Eireann and other important organizations remain under 
ban and numerous papers have been suppressed. Young 
Ireland, one of the very few papers to come out of 
Ireland these last few weeks says: 

Last week the most extensive suppression of the newspaper 
press carried out in recent times in Europe was carried out in 
Ireland. Accompanied by English troops, in war equipment, 
the Dublin Castle police raided various newspaper printing 
offices and put several newspaper machines out of action. The 
newspapers suppressed included the Cork Examiner (daily), the 
Cork Weekly Examiner, the Evening Echo (Cork), the Midland 
Tribune (Birr), the Dundalk Examiner, Nationality, Fdinne an 
Lae, the Voice of Labor, New Ireland, the Republic, the Irish 
World (Dublin), and the Leader. The first three journals re- 
sumed publication by permission of the suppressors on Monday 
morning. The allegéd reason was the publication of the adver- 
tisement of the national loan. 

Dail Eireann, the proclaimed parliament, represents 
971,945 voters out of 1,500,864, or two-thirds of the 
voters and three-fourths of the people. Despite the ban 
on it, the parliament held a secret meeting and re-elected 
De Valera President. America still continues intensely 
interested in Ireland. Senator Walsh, Montana, intro- 
duced into the Senate a resolution that the United States 
brings Ireland’s case to the attention of the League of 
Nations; several prominent ministers have formed an 
Inter-Church Federation in aid of Sinn Fein; the loan 
has been launched, and De Valera continues his trium- 
phal tour acclaimed by great throngs. 


It is interesting to note that the American agitation in 
favor of Ireland is bearing fruit at home and abroad. 
In the United States, despite the opposition of the 
“money-bund” an increasing large number of people not 
of Irish blood are becoming active in Ireland’s support ; 
while abroad, even in England, especially among the 
Laborites, America’s protests and arguments have led 
many to demand that the Irish republic be given full 
recognition. 
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The Church and Dissection 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Px.D. 


ATHOLOGY, the science of diseased tissues, is the 
most important department of medicine. We 
should all be very glad if therapeutics, that is, the 

science of the healing of disease, were more important, 
but we must first know what disease is before we can 
hope to cure it. It is the advance in pathology in the 
past two generations that has counted for most in pro- 
gress in medicine. Pathology can be best studied in 
diseased tissues. Much of this study can only be accom- 
plished by means of the microscope after the death of 
the patient, when the tissues can be examined in minute 
detail. Cellular pathology, that is the study of the 
changes that take place because of disease in cells, was 
the most significant basis for modern scientific advance 
in medicine. What is discovered by these investigations 
of disease can be applied for the benefit of people suf- 
fering from like diseases and these applications have 
made possible the magnificent reductions in the death 
rate, especially in large cities, of which we are deservedly 
so proud in our day. There are literally many thousands 
of people alive in our large cities now who would have 
been long since dead, only for the development of path- 
ology. 

It is easy to understand the importance of the proper 
provision of material for the continuation of this study 
of the effect of disease on the tissues. The opportunity 
to perform autopsies is essential to progress in medicine. 
It is indispensable not only as providing hitherto un- 
known information for medical science, but also be- 
cause it affords the opportunity for various groups of 
men to know at first hand the effects of disease on tis- 
sues, thus enabling them to understand what to do for 
disease. Possibly it may be thought that the informa- 
tion already accumulated is quite sufficient and that there 
is only a certain more or less sterile curiosity in the de- 
sire for autopsies at the present time, but any such 
thought presupposes much greater certainty in our knowl- 
edge of medical science than we actually possess. One 
illustration will suffice. In spite of all the opportunities 
that we had to study cases of influenza in the epidemic 
of thirty years ago and in that of last winter, we are still 
in the dark with regard to a great many important ele- 
ments in that disease. We are not absolutely sure of 
its portal of entry, there is even some doubt as to the 
cause, and, moreover, it is hard to understand the in- 
tense condition excited in the lungs of young folk. 
There is very often no doubt as to the need of autopsies. 
There is animpression rather prevalent that the Church 
is opposed to this use of the dead body for pur- 
poses of study. Everyone knows that there is no active 
opposition, but still there remains the feeling that the hu- 
man body is too sacred for such purposes and that at 
best the Church only tolerates the custom of having 


autopsies, and only for very definite and significant rea- 
sons in special cases. Unless there is very great prom- 
ise that the particular autopsy will do a great dea! to re- 
veal immediate knowledge of value to mankind, it is pre- 
sumed that the ecclesiastical tradition would be against 
the granting of permission for the autopsy. 

In spite of the very general prevalence of this impres- 
sion which not infrequently makes parish priests and 
many of the clergy advise Catholics against granting 
permission for autopsies, there is no warrant in the his- 
tory of the Church for any such feeling of opposition to 
the use of the dead body for any genuine good for man- 
kind that may accrue from it. Perhaps nothing will 
show this more clearly than an incident in the life of St. 
Francis de Sales, which has been recently called to my 
attention by Father McComiskey of Annaghclore, Ban- 
bridge, County Down, Ireland. Francis was pursuing 
his studies in Padua during the years 1588-1592. As he 
was a law student, when he fell seriously ill he made his 
wil and among the provisions that were inserted in it 
was one that his body should be given over for the pur- 
pose of dissection to those who were teaching anatomy 
in Padua, at that time the seat of the best medical school 
in the world. He stated very naively the reason for 
this provision of his will. It was that his body which 
had been of so little use while living might be at least 
of some use after his death. 

I need scarcely say that there is perhaps no saint of 
the Catholic Church in modern times who more thor- 
oughly represents not only Catholic teaching but Catho- 
lic sentiment than “the gentleman Saint” who accom- 
plished so much good in his own time and whose ex- 
ample has been so powerful ever since. Had there been 
the slightest hint of opposition to Church feeling, much 
less Church discipline, this provision made at so solemn 
a moment would surely never have been formally com- 
mitted to writing. 

As a matter of fact the more one knows about the 
history of the Church’s relations to anatomy and dissec- 
tion the less reason there is to think that there has ever 
been any formal opposition to the use of the dead body 
to find out just as much as possible about disease in 
order to make human life happier. Andrew D. White’s 
suggestion in this regard was utterly without founda- 
tion in the history of anatomy, though a great many 
people still accept his expressed views as authoritative. 
This is ail the more surprising because anatomy de- 
ve‘oped in Italy and some of the greatest anatomists were 
actually Papal physicians. Most of them had secured 
their reputation as leaders in scientific medicine because 
of their anatomical studies and then were invited to be- 
come physicians to the Pope, one of the highest distinc- 
tions that could be conferred on a member of the medi- 























































































cal profession of those times. In the last edition of my 
“Popes and Science” I inserted a long appendix of 
nearly 100 pages mainly with regard to the Papal physi- 
cians. This list of names is the greatest list of physicians 
connected by any bond in the history of medicine. 
Among them may be mentioned Colombo, who had been 
Veselius’ assistant at Padua and later his successor 
there, and who was invited to become the professor of 
anatomy at the University of Pisa when the University 
was trying to secure prestige; Eustachius after whom the 
Eustachian tube is named; Varolius whose name is pre- 
served in the Pons Verolii in the brain and Cesalpinus, 
the discoverer of the circulation of the blood before 
Harvey, and whosé name is forever famous in botany. 
All these came within a generation during the sixteenth 
century. Malpighi, after whom more structures in the 
human body are named than any other and, deservedly, 
because of his discoveries ; Borelli, famous in physiology ; 
Lancisi, by many considered the father of modern clini- 
cal medicine; Morgagni, the father of modern pathology, 
were all personal friends of the Popes of their time, 
though they achieved their reputation as anatomists. 

It is true that all these names occur in modern times, 
but there is no more evidence for opposition to anatomy 
in the Middle Ages than later. I have recently pointed 
out what magnificent advances in surgery were made by 
the surgeons of the crusades who anticipated not only 


anesthesia and antisepsis but also discovered, long ago, 
the possibility and the technique of many surgical opera- 
tions that have only come to be done again in recent 
times. They operated on the head, on the thorax, on the 
abdomen, and accomplished wonderful results. What 


we ve from the old times is not traditions but the ac- 


tual text-books of professors of surgery at the medieval 


schools. Such operations could not have been done ex- 
cept with a detailed knowledge of anatomy. A great 
Papal physician, who is one of these surgeons, Guy de 
Chauliac, deciared that a who did not know 
anatomy was like a blind carpenter trying to saw wood. 
One of these great text-books of surgery was actually 
written by a Bishop who as a Papal penitentiary had 
been very close to the Popes in Rome for years. 

As a matter of fact the Church traditions are all in 
favor of the employment of the dead body for such pur- 
poses as would add to knowledge. We have accounts 
of autopsies made in Rome by Papal physicians, on the 
bodies of Bishops and Cardinals when there was ques- 
tion of learning something about a particular disease 
or condition. There is a natural abhorrence to the 
violation of the human dead body in this way and it was 
actually the Church’s attitude which corrected this and 
brought about the development of human anatomy by 
dissection. 

The ancients as a rule did not permit such anatomical 
studies. At Alexandria human dissection was practised 
but met with no little opposition. The Church permitted 
the bodies of criminals and then later of strangers and 
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_ paupers to be used for anatomical purposes. 

The best demonstration that it was the Church’s in- 
fluence which accomplished so much for the science of 
anatomy is to be found in the fact that in the countries, 
which at the time of the religious revolution in the six- 
teenth century broke away from the Church, anatomical 
studies declined because the old natural abhorrence to 
the dissection of the body reasserted itself and there was 
no authority to correct and modify it. In England, for 
instance, no legal provision of bodies was made for 
anatomical study until in the thirties of the nineteenth 
century. In the meantime there were many scandals 
connected with resurrectionism, as it was called, that is 
the theft of bodies from graveyards. Here in the 
United States, as I have recently pointed out in a chap- 
ter in the “History of Medicine in New York,” every 
important city was the scene of a riot in which the popu- 
lace roused to fury over dissection and the scandals 
connected with the procuring of bodies, invaded medical 
schools, smashed apparatus, threw collections into the 
street and took bodies away to be buried. New 
York, New Haven, Baltimore, Philadelphia and St. Louis 
all had their “doctors mobs” or riots, the last actually oc- 
curring. as late as the middle of the nineteenth century 
in St. Louis, as a phase of the “Know Nothing” move- 
ment. ; 

It will seem almost incredible to many people that. in 
spite of. the tradition in the matter the Church actually 
fostered and properly regulated and provided for dis- 
section instead of opposing it, but that is the actual his- 
tory. The change of view that has to be made in the 
matter will not be surprising, if it is recalled that the 
same sort of change has had to be made with regard to 
medieval history generally. The Middle Ages used to be 
called the Dark Ages, now those who know anything 
about them talk of them as the Bright Ages. They pro- 
duced a wonderful art, painting, sculpture, architecture 
and arts and crafts which at best we can only imitate. 
We are coming to realize that their solution of social 
questions was ever so much better than ours and that 
we must follow the principles they laid down if we shall 
successfully avoid the dangers from popular unrest. 

The practical conclusion that I should wish to enforce 
is that the attitude of opposition to autopsies or dissec- 
tion which is sometimes manifested by Catholics is not 
in accord with the spirit of the Church but just exactly 
the opposite. The natural abhorrence in the matter 
needs to be controlled and directed so that even the dead 
human body may serve for the community good as far 
as may be possible. Certainly the sentiment that, if the 
dead body can serve to decrease the amount of human 
suffering in the world there could be no greater Chris- 
tian charity than thus to employ it, is a much more 
Catholic state of mind than opposition to autopsies. It 
is confirmed by tradition and by the example of Papal 
physicians and ecclesiastical authorities as well as the 
Popes themselves and some at least of the Saints. 
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Americanism and Protestantism 


MooruHouseE F. X. MILLar 


UROPE now looks to us. To the world’s great 
E surprise we have shown what were the forces of 

American democracy in time of war. There 
now remains to be seen whether our national conscious- 
ness of the real grounds of our success is such as will 
enable us to take a truly helpful and effective part in 
the reconstruction of the old world on bases similar in 
soundness to that of the new. For one thing is certain, 
it is not American money Europe stands in need of 
half so much as American principles. It is these that 
have made us what we are, and any confusion in their 
regard may prove detrimental not only to ourselves but 
to the world at large. 

In view, therefore, of the decided efforts. that are now 
being made to spread Protestantism in Latin countries 
in the name, not of Christ, to be sure, or of God, but of 
Americanism and of the American dollar, it is highly 
important that the true relations of Protestantism to 
democracy and Americanism be clearly understood. In 
what we have to say, moreover, it should be noted that 
our remarks are not directed against individuals or 
against any class of individuals. The individual may 
very well bé much better than the false opinions he more 
or less ignorantly professes. For just as by thinking 
we cannot add a cubit to our height so neither can the 
most wilful and erroneous systems in the world in any 
way change the real nature of things or wholly destroy 
the evidence of facts or the testimony of common sense. 
Hence the individual may at times and in a measure 
happily be saved by the “admirable quality” Carlyle 
somewhere attributes to John Bull “of remaining in- 
sensible to logic.” Protestantism, on the other hand, 
now has a history and a psychology of its own; things 
it either did not have or which were not so evident in 
the days when Luther and Calvin, while damning human 
nature, reason and free will, were at times promising 
Heaven to all who had the assurance to elect themselves 
thereto. As Protestantism, furthermore, is essentially 
based in one form or another upon this vilification of our 
common nature, it is high time that the persistent claim 
that Americanism is synonymous with Protestantism be 
definitely disposed of. For not only is the correct con- 
cept of our true nature an essential presupposition of 
real Christianity, it is likewise an all important basis for 
sound democratic thinking. 

As far as we know the first writer of note to suggest 
anything like a connection between Protestantism and 
democracy was Montesquieu. According to his view the 
northern peoples have always had a spirit of indepen- 
dence and liberty not possessed by those of the south. 
Hence a religion without a visible head is more in keep- 
ing with the independence of the climate (sic). But this 


shallow observation is immediately corrected by his 
much more accurate statements in the very next para- 
graph. For says he, 


In those very countries where Protestantism was established 
the revolution was effected along lines in accordance with the 
constitution of the State. Luther, having powerful princes on 
his side, could scarcely have induced these to agree to an 
ecclesiastical authority shorn of all outward preeminence; 
whereas Calvin, supported by those who lived under a republic 
or by members of a humbled middle class living within monarch- 
ies, could easily dispense with every ecclesiastical preeminence 
or dignity. 


In other words Protestantism could be said to have 
favored democracy in the same sense only in which 
Pilate did when he yielded to the passions of the multi- 
tude. Christ, truth and justice could never be anything 
but a minor consideration so long as it was allowed to 
hold its own. Nor did it matter whether the compromise 
had to be made with despotism or with more or less en- 
lightened popular movements, provided these happened 
‘o be in the ascendant or the dominant force of the hour. 

In spite of this, however, De Tocqueville, following 
somewhat after Montesquieu, described the religion of 
the Puritans as “a democratic and republican religion”. 
Yet even he was not altogether deceived by appearances, 
since further on he himself remarks 


If Catholicism predisposes the faithful to obedience, it cer- 
tainly does not prepare them for inequality; but the contrary 
may be said of Protestantism, which generally tends to make 
men independent more than render them equal (which presup- 
poses principles of reason and of justice). 


Hence J. Q. Adams, who certainly had a right to 
judge, came much nearer to historic truth when he 
stated that “not one of the motives that stimulated the 
Puritans of 1643 had the slightest influence in actuating 
the confederacy of 1774.” That Protestantism, there- 
fore, with its genius for dissolving compromise is in no 
way to be identified with genuine Americanism, may 
be easily gathered from a statement of Washington’s 
which, in the providential framing of our constitution, 
proved no less momentous then was the battle of Gettys- 
burg for the saving of the Union. When some of the 
members of the Convention were advocating half meas- 
ures as more likely, to meet the approval of the people 
than any thoroughgoing reform he said: 


It is too probable that no plan we propose will be adopted. 
Perhaps another dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If to 
please the people, we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how 
can we afterwards defend our work? Let us raise a standard 
to which the wise and the honest can repair. The event is in 


the hand of God. 
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But more than this: not only has Protestantism ‘had 


nothing to offer in any true sense towards furthering 


| democracy but democracy. itself has. been ,the very: 


ndoing of Protestantism. ‘Writing some sixty years 


ago under the influence of the old groundless. prejudice, - 


Oliver Wendell Holmes said “America owes its political 
freedom to religious Protestantism.” But, he im- 
mediately added with strange logic, ‘‘Political freedom 
is reacting on religious prescription with still mightier 
force’, an observation, which apart from what we all 
know, has been more recently confirmed by Henry 
Adams. For he declares; 


Paradoxical as it may seem, it was the pursuit of gain that 
made men more generous, tolerant, and liberal in their dealings 
and their relations with their fellowmen and not the teachings 
of the Church. As commerce increased its hold that of the 
Church relaxed. 


So much then for the historical aspect of the question. 
As we now turn to consider the relation of Protestant 
psychology te Americanism we can recall nothing that 
brings out the contrast more truly or with better effect 
than do certain passages of Henry James’ novel “The 
American”. Newman, the hero, it will be remembered, 
American without antecedents and quite 
of traditions: a man of strong self-reliance, 
straight-forward, easy-going in his dealings 
with his fellows and thoroughly objective in his thinking. 
“He had spent his years in the unremitting effort to 
add thousands to thousands and now that he stood well 
outside of it the business of money-getting appeared 
tolerably dry and sterile.” As he traveled on through 
Europe, “It had come back to him simply that what he 
had been looking at all summer was a very rich and 
beautiful world, and that it had not all been made by 
sharp railroad men and stockbrokers.” In other words 
though not a Christian, he can at least agree with God’s 
own verdict when at the close of the sixth day of crea- 
tion He “saw all the things that He had made and they 
were very good.” Babcock, on the other hand, whom 
he meets in the course of his travels, is a Unitarian min- 
ister from Boston who has come to Europe for “self- 
improvement.” Both become very friendly, though 
Babcock is not without his qualms. He tries “to arrive 
at the truth about everything.” The result that 
though the man in him is strongly attracted to Newman, 
what he takes for his conscience will have it that he is 
“low-minded” and immoral. Hence after separating 
from him on the ground of “incompatibility of temper” 
Babcock writes Newman a letter to explain his “posi- 
tion,” which among other instructive things contains 
this: “I feel as if I must arrive at some conclusion and 
fix my belief on certain points. Art and life seem to 
me intensely serious things and in our travels in Eu- 
rope we should especially remember the immense seri- 
ousness of Art.” (Italics inserted.) In short Bab- 
cock is merely dragging his intellect at the trail of his 


is a selfmade 
unaware 
simple, 
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nierely on this ground, as he said, 
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will, and ‘that is Protestantism. It was this same atti- 
tude of mind, only in more violent form, that led Luther 
to tampér with ‘the text of St: Paul and made it possible 
for him to throw out one whole book of Scripture 
“Sic, volo, sic jubeo, 
stat pro raitone voluntas.” It alone, moreover, can ex- 
plain Milton’s definition that “reason is but choosing” or 
Rousseau’s’ statemerit_ that “the man who thinks «is ‘a 
depraved animal.” “To justify it Kant formulated his 
“categorical imperative” and thus furnished a major 
preinist to the declaration that a sworn treaty is but 
“a scrap of paper” and now, that same attitude of 
mind, together with the utter failure of. Protestantism 
as a religion capable of teaching self- restraint, ‘has. put 
the Prohibition amendment into or own constitution, . 

To conclude then we can do no better than quote De la 
Mennais’ definition of Protestantism which, as Newman 
said, “is almost terse and descriptive enough for a dic- 
tionary”; than which, however, nothing could be fur- 
ther from what we should wish the world to identify in 
its thought with Americanism.. “A system, inconse- 
quent and narrow which under a deceptive appearance 
of liberty resolves itself for the nations into despotism 
and brute force and for the individual turns out to be 
sheer egoism.” 


Automatic Spirit Writing 
Geratp C. Treacy, S.J. 


ROM the beginning of modern Spiritism automatic 

speaking and writing have been classed as means of 
spirit contact. Mediums speak strange languages in the 
trance state or put on paper so-called messages from the 
other world. As early as 1853 there were “revelations” 
from the spirit-world by John Murray Spear and in 
early Spiritistic literature there is a poem of several 
thousand words entitled an “Epic of the Starry Heaven.” 
It was composed by Dante and other medieval spirits and 
dictated by T. L. Harris while in a trance. So the story 
goes. Modern societies of psychical research are pub- 
lishing seance results in automatic writing and in- 
dividuals interested in the new cult are furnishing revela- 
tions that have been received either by themselves or 
others apart from seance gatherings. “Gone West” is 
a good example of the private spirit-contact testimony, 
and the means by which it is had, automatic writing. In 
a former paper the purpose of this book was indicated. 
The first part of the little volume is chiefly concerned 
with matters of a personal nature that the spirit-doctor 
confided to his friends who were armed with pencil and 
paper. They had no idea of enriching our already 
crowded literary field with these communications from 
the other world. But when the doctor declared he 
desired to “write a book for his boys” they determined 
to console him and all those who had crossed the “Great 
Divide” by informing the bereaved of all nations that 
death was not the end of all. After the signing of the 

















armistice ,the spirit- euctar: miade this clear: 


The pencil 
did. the rest. 


To console in sdisticutas the mothers and fathers of 


thé" soldier- dedd, to “awaken them to. a consciousness 
of the reality of their boys’ nearest, and to help the boys 
through the, first months of sorrow over the separation, 
the: spirit-doctor declared was the object of his ap- 
pearancé' ir print. His first message detailed the call to 
service. It was at night, for there is day and night in 
the spirit world, he assures his amanuensis. 


My guide announced I_ was needed and would be givén my 
commission in the army of workers. Then for the first time I 
realized that work on this side was organized even more care- 
fully than on yours, I was given a uniform, a title even as an 
experienced physician and told to take an apprenticeship course 
before going overseas. 


What this course was we are not told, but it may 
have been a first-aid Red Cross course with Florence 
Nightingale in charge. It must have been done with 
credit, for after a long journey the doctor found himself 
first in the hospitals and then on the battlefields. 

After digressing a little to assure his secretary that 
people will be disappointed, who expect to see “God face 
to face or to be sent to a comfortable heaven or an tn- 
comfortable hell you simply go on from yes- 
terday very much as you did from other yesterdays, 
with one marked difference, you can immediately see the 
power of thought,” the doctor told of his great problem 
as a wraith member of the Medical Corps. It was to 
convince those who had been killed that they were dead. 
For instance one night a whole company had been killed 
and they could not realize it until one soldier discovered 
his uniform was not torn as it had been an hour before. 
He shocked his company by shouting very suddenly, 
“Say, fellows, we’re dead.” They all got mad and 
thought their informant insane. “After a while the 
truth dawned on them and I explained how natural the 
transition was.” As a rule the doctor found that the 
soldiers did not relish being dead. After they learned to 
transport themselves from one part of the world to 
another they felt better. They made for their homes, 
but the doctor always dreaded that moment for he real- 
ized they might not be recognized. This was always dis- 
tressing to spirits. 

There is another passage in the doctor’s revelations 
that newspaper men would call a good story. According 
to the doctor it proves the inanity of wars. A soldier 
was killed by shrapnel, in a charge. He kept running 
toward the enemy, however, whom he saw coming 
toward him. Both met and thought they were in deadly 
battle when they discovered they had lost their earthly 
habiliments. They made the discovery at the same time, 


and I met them looking at one another in a bewildered sheep- 
ish manner. Finally the Yankee held out his hand and the 
German took it sadly. “How foolish it all is,” said my Ameri- 
can friend. “Ja, ja, Gott help us poor fools,” was all the Ger- 
man could answer. 
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It is well that this story did not appear, before the end 
of the war as it might have effected the morale of the 
trodps on both sides of the line. Even today it would 
not help enlistments in the new army. Nor would 
the doctor’s assurance that military discipline prevails on 
the astral plane make for the happiness of those who 
have- recently wore khaki. At the close of his volume 
however the doctor is discharged. “My . badge for 
honorable service has been given to, me and I am now 
privileged to conduct my life again as my desires dic- 
tate.” 

Without doubt in the near future another revelation 
will tell of the progress of the astral life in peace times. 
Even in this war-time glimpse of the spirit world an in- 
sight is given into the spiritistic happy hunting grounds. 
There is day and night, there are orchestras and flowers 
“we eat and drink and earn our living.” And within 
ten lines the doctor blandly declares in delightful self- 
contradiction, “we work, that is, those who are progress- 
ing do, not for a living, however, but because work is the 
law of progress.” 

It goes without saying that the reading public is ex- 
pected to receive this account of another plane with open- 
mindedness. The people back of the present spiritistic 
revival are convinced that these messages, ridiculous as 
they are to a mind as open but at the same time as prac- 
tical as the Missouri citizen’s, are accepted by the follow- 
ers of the cult as voices from out of the Great Shadow. 
They prove the existence of life after death and they 
belong to personalities whose identity they claim. This 
is the contention of the Spiritist. Automatic writing is 
important as a part of the physical phenomena of 
Spiritism, as it is appealed to by all authorities on the 
subject and it forms the easiest and most convenient 
stock-in-trade of the seance and the private revelation. 
E. F. Benson has dealt with it very cleverly in his last 
novel “Across The Stream.” The question of identity 
is the crux of the problem, but it seems of least concern 
to the followers of the new cult. In the last few months 
every book published, purporting to contain messages 
from across the “Great Divide” is replete with the 
assurance that those who receive the messages recognized 
the spirit-sender, but the proofs of recognition are by 
no means convincing. 

Apart from the absurd and bizarre descriptions of the 
Spiritist’s other-world, the contradictions contained in 
the content of every so-called revelation are appalling 
Automatic writing was one time performed by mediums 
with a slate and the frauds surrounding the allege’! 
phenomena were legion. In fact the frauds that have 
ever marked the history of the cult have made even the 
Spiritists themselves wary and the modern trend is to ap- 
peal to the Pauline counsel: “Try out the different 
spirits.” It would be more practical to try out the dif- 
ferent writers, for spirit-communication with paper an‘ 
pencil can be performed by sleight-of-hand. It is only 
fair to take the attitude that any published communicat- 
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tion should be proved up to the hilt before acceptance. 
Yet the bulk of the revelations of the past year, appear- 
ing in magazine articles or books, are merely vouched 
for by the say-so of the writers. The very fact that the 
medium in a great number of cases is an intimate friend 
of the supposed spirit communicator weakens the claim 
of the proof for identity. Under stress of nervous. ex- 
citement a sympathetic mind highly wrought up and in 
a receptive state will easily be persuaded that messages 
come from the “higher plane” when they can readily 
come from its own half-conscious mental laborings with 
the imagination functioning like a triphammer. How- 
ever this does not satisfy the longing after the weird that 
has been heightened by the sorrow caused by the big 
death-toll of the late war. Those who are tossed about 
by “every wind of doctrine” will readily grasp at shad- 
ows, and the consequence will be an increasing amount 
of spiritistic literature. 


The Movie: A Discussion 


Ricuarp A. MutrKowsk1, Px.D. 


— faculty members metafter dinner at the university 
club. One was a sociologist, the other a biologist. ‘“‘Let’s 


” 


go to the movies,” said the latter. 

“What,” queried the sociologist, “you, a person of superior 
intelligence, and attend a movie? I'll go, although I have little 
use for them.” 

“T go because I like them. Because I wish to study the trend 


of modern fancies and tastes, because of the opportunity to 
observe people and their responses to recent news events and 
the problems of life. But as to superior intelligence! Fine 
term that,” remarked the biologist. ‘“‘Of course in my case there 
can be no doubt it means something, for army psychologists 
proved it to me, or I to them. And that settles that. As for 
you ?” 

“T'll concede a doubt. But I feel superior.” 

“Very well. Let our superior intelligence consider the movies. 
Scientifically, with proper analysis, of course. You begin. What 


is the movie?” 

The following is a condensed account of the ensuing conversa- 
tion. 

lhe sociologist replied to the question. “It’s a form of en- 
tertainment for common people, and being that, I am little in- 
terested in it.” 

“And that from a sociologist! My dear friend, do you con- 
sider your branch one of those rotating nuisances that infest 
our universities, where teachers teach others to teach still others 
to become teachers of the same things? Such subjects are of 
no benefit either to the students or to the institution. Your 
sociology is concerned with people. You deal with averages, 
with ordinary folk.” 

“But progress comes only through the few.” 

“IT know. But movies are not made for the few. They ap- 
peal to the general populace, and their popularity is attested by 
a daily attendance of over a million. That is one fact. And 
the movie is a fact, too!” 

“Then you answer. Why do people go to the movies?” 

“For entertainment, for recreation, perhaps for information. 
Everything animate craves for recreation. Living things have 
their forms of play. Men entertain and are entertained.” 

“Agreed. The movies entertain. By a capsule method, I 
should say. But as a form of entertainment they are hopelessly 
below par. Their plots, for instance—” 

“Minor matters. Leave those for the present. Just now we 








are interested in the positive phases. The movies are a com- 
posite of three arts, that of the dramatist, or scenario writer, 
of the actor, and of photography. In the last they are wonder- 
ful and at their best. The acting on the whole is fair. The 
weakest of the three is undoubtedly the dramatist.” 

“Grant all the positive phases. Grant that movies are a 
form of art, or a combination of arts. But the negative side 
is much more important to us. We don’t criticize virtues, but 
we criticize faults. The movies are criticized. Parents, edu- 
cators, leaders complain of them.” 

“I know it. Formulate the objections.” 

“The themes are often vulgar, off-color, and sensual. They 
teach method of crime, of license. They put fool notions into 
empty heads. They are bad for children, and bad for the eyes 
of both children and adults.” 

“The last is a mechanical feature that can be eliminated. A 
film unrolled at proper speed will not hurt the eyes. Good 
theaters have specially constructed or tinted screens which 
remove the harmful glare. A bad feature is vibration, an in- 
finitesimal quiver of a machine being magnified to several 
inches by the time it reaches the screen. But the worst. is 
speeding, so much in vogue with so-called comedies. The glare 
and the streakiness of a speeded film are very harmful. Per- 
sonally on two or three occasions I have suffered a sort of 
screen-blindness, a temporary paralysis of the retinal nerve 
endings, so that I saw only in blotches. Snow-blindness is simi- 
lar. Tinted glasses relieve the strain. But this is an extrinsic 
matter, mechanical phases that can be easily corrected.” 

“The question of themes, then.” 

“And their execution. Here we have romanticist, realist, and 
naturalist tastes clashing, just as in literature. The limitation 
of the movie is the necessity of action; it is unable to transmit 
abstract ideas. Something that a novel can indicate in an in- 
offensive sentence must be translated into action by the movie. 
Here without doubt lies the greatest danger of the movie. The 
Stage can and does deal with topics that are unpleasant and 
obnoxious. But the presentation lacks the pictorial force and 
bluntness the same thing acquires in the picture drama. In the 
latter it may nauseate. We can talk of evil things and even 
tolerate the suggestiveness of the stage. But the same actions 
presented in the film become intolerable, for the eye notes a 
great deal more in the movie than on the stage where attention 
is divided between sight and hearing. But agreed, salacious and 
sensual topics have no place in any art and as such should be 
barred from the movies. But in depicting sordid and criminal 
phases of life I do not see that our movies can achieve any- 
thing more than our novels and stories, not to forget, our colored 
Sunday supplements. The movies do not reveal methods of 
crime, of profligacy, any more than our books and plays. And, 
see here, do you permit children. to read any book, or attend any 
kind of play?” 

“Of course not. We have special books for children, special 
plays for them. They would not understand others. Their 
minds are not ripe.” 

“Very well. Then why discriminate in two forms of art and 
not in others? Our discrimination is not prompted by evil 
motives, is it? Books are written for adults and for children, 
plays the same. Now why in the world should children be ad- 
mitted to every movie that comes along? Parents do not permit 
children to read “Peer Gynt”, “John Barleycorn”, “The Sea 
Wolf”, “The Crisis”, “Quo Vadis” and so on. But they permit 
them to go to the moviezation of these novels. If the criterion 
of the movie theme should be what is fit for the child’s mind. 
then our movies will not advance beyond the child stage. And 
in their present form all but a few films must be considered 
harmful to children.” 

“Children cannot appreciate the prejudices of their elders and 
have little feeling for them. But they are eager fo learn and 
absorb forbidden activities,” suggested the sociologist. 
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“They can learn from books and papers, can’t they?” replied 
the biologist. “Criminality among children is said to be on the 
increase, but the fact that increase is concomitant with ascend- 
ancy of the picture drama does not prove their casual rela- 
tion. You know the exploded, but persistent, belief that birth- 
marks result from prenatal impressions. Post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc is the fallacy in each case. Criminality of children is due 
to parental negligence and to lack of moral education.” 


“Argue as you will, the movies have their weaknesses and 
we know them. And hence we have a movie censorship. I 
think it is their own fault.” 


“No, not entirely. We have no national censorship. A few 
States make their own regulations, and some localities have 
their own arbiters of the allowable and non-allowable in movies. 
I lived in a State which forbade the picture ‘The Birth of 
a Nation’ because ‘inciting race prejudice,’ but continued to 
allow ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ This same State had remarkable 
movie laws. For instance, motherhood was not to be sug- 
gested in a picture. As if motherhood were not a natural, 
God-given function! But obviously, if such a picture is to 
be shown to small children then the respective suggestion has 
no place in that film. There’s the humbug of it! We decry 
our movies for handling themes that show the sordid, seamy 
sides of life—because children might become sophisticated. But, 
please, why should this form of art be placed in its entirety 
on one level for child and adult? I say, a child has no busi- 
ness to attend the average movie, no more than it has to read 
a treatise on heredity and sex knowledge or reports of vice 
commissions and divorce statistics. That’s exaggerated, but I 
wish to emphasize my position. I blame’ the parents, not the 
movies. The average parent tries to find out something of a 
play before he takes his children. Why not so in the case of 
the movies? It seems that here parents suddenly transfer their 
parental duty to the movie manufacturer, and then yell ‘mur- 
der’ because the movie is realistic and shows a drunken scene, 


or gambling hell. Its another instance of our old fad of 
shouldering the other fellow with our duties.” 

“And what would you do for it?” 

“Control is what we need! Control in two places. Parental 


and national control. Control of the movie by a national cen- 
sorship, control of the attendance of children by parents. The 
movie is a legitimate form of entertainment and instruction 
for all types and ages of people, as diversified as literature, 
appealing to various mentalities, and these facts should be the 
basis of criticism and control. Our censorship is applied at 
the wrong place. It should not be left to local whims, but 
applied at the fountain head, at the source of the movie, at 
the place where movies are made. When a picture is com- 
pleted, ready for its release, then is the time for the censors 
to view it. I am astonished that the movie owners themselves 
have not suggested this. It would cause less annoyance, less 
expense, in the long run. Furthermore, the censors could read- 
ily list the type of movie unsuitable for children, just as we 
discriminate in children’s books in the libraries.” 

“But what of the manufacturers? Will they consent?” 

“If they had any sense they would. A number of the owners 
howl about the freedom of the art and a threatened infringe- 
ment. But you will notice that the ones who talk loudest of 
‘art’s freedom’ really mean licentious art, art given to the 
portrayal of the salacious, indecent and impure. Just let them 
continue to produce evil types of films under the plea of the 
‘freedom of art.’ Some day they will find a censorship slapped 
onto them with breath-taking snap and fervor, with restrictions 
triply more stringent than those they might voluntarily im- 
pose on themselves. The movie is a moral influence. And 
every nation having the right to protect its morals, the movie 
must be controlled. The movie is a fact. And control of the 
movie must be another fact. The sooner the better.” 
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Padua and Its Saint 
ae ee a M. J. MAtLoy 
oO of the last attacks of the late war on the temples of God 
was that made on the world-renowned Basilica of Saint 


Antony of Padua, the “Mecca of Northern Italy”, as it has been 
called, a shrine visited by countless throngs of pilgrims from all 
parts of the world. Great damagé was done to the sacred struc- 
ture, and the body of the Saint was later removed from the shrine 
in which it had reposed for seven centuries and carried to Rome, 
where, in the Vatican, it is now awaiting its formal return to 
the city so beloved by Antony while he dwelt on earth. 

“T have left my little ass at Padua, and now I go in haste to 
my own country,” legend tells us were his words as he appeared 
on the day of his death at Arcella, just outside of Padua, to 
his old friend Abbot. Thomas of Gallo, at Vercelli. 

When he lay no longer caring for the things of this world, 
his poor body, his “little ass”, was brought with reverent tears 
into Padua, the loved and longed-for. On June 17, 1231, he was 
laid to rest in Santa Maria, Mater Domini, the little church 
attached to the Franciscan convent of the town, in the midst 
of a multitude that acclaimed him a saint and paid him the 
honors and veneration of a popular canonization, solemly con- 
firmed by the Church but one short year later, a true vor populi, 
vox Dei. 

The Paduans at once set out to erect a church for their new 
saint. The work had to be abandoned, however, in a short time, 
for the tyrant Ezzolino gained possession of the city, the Ezzo- 
lino whom Dante plunges so deep into the River of Blood, in 
the seventh circle of his Inferno that only “his brow with 
hair so black” emerges from it. After death, in 1256; had re- 
lieved Italy and the world of a hateful and hideous personality, 
the task of erection was eagerly resumed and went steadily 
on, although the basilica was not entirely completed until the 
year 1307. Every country of the then known Christian world 
contributed to this monument to Antony. 

In the meanwhile, the Saint’s mortal part lay peacefully at 
rest in Santa Maria, where he had desired to repose. But as in 
dying he had yielded his ardent wish of entering Padua to the 
prayers of his brethren, beseeching him to abandon the painful 
journey from Arcella, fearing that death would overtake him 
on the way, so now he was denied his chosen resting-place, 
and removed to a magnificent shrine in the new church bearing 
his name. Santa Maria was demolished to make room for San 
Antonio, and at the present day but one small portion of the 
old church reinains, the chapel of Madonna Mora, where stands 
a statue of the Mother of God, which was well known to 
Antony and an object of great veneration to him. 

St. Bonaventure, Minister-General of the Franciscan Order, 
of which Antony was a member, was present at the translation 
of his relics, in 1263. When the tomb was opened, it was found 
that but little remained of the body, but in the midst of the 
sad fragments of his mortal vesture lay red as with life, incor- 
rupt and perfect, his tongue, that tongue which had so fervently 
and eloquently spoken to the honor and glory of its Maker. 
Many of those present had seen and known Anthony personally, 
and all fell to their knees in awe at the miraculous sight. Bona- 
venture bent and lifted it, and kissing it with the greatest 
reverence cried out: “O blessed tongue, that didst always 
praise God, and has been the cause that an infinite number 
learned to praise Him, now it appears how precious art thou 
before Him Who framed thee to be employed in so excellent 
and high a function!” This blessed tongue, is now preserved 
in a magnificent casket, a triumph of the goldsmith’s art of 
the times, and screened by wonderful sliding panels of gilt, in 
the Chapel of San Felice. 

The Basilica is said to be the creation of Niccold Pisano, 
accredited architect of all the most famous buildings of the 
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period in Northern Ttaly. Niccolo had a big contract if this be 
so. “Im truth, he could hardly have had time to attend to one 
half of them,” says Cesare Foligno, in his “Story of Padua.” 
It resembles a mosque, rather than a Christian church. Among 
the numerous domes of Padua, its huge seven stand out con- 
spicuous. Flanking its central spire, rise two graceful cam- 
paniles that attract the eye from every part of the town. 

Opinions vary concerning San Antonio. Modern writers and 
travelers describe it as “distressingly bare and of uncommon 
ugliness m every part,” devoid of fresco, mosaic, sculpture, 
everything that most delights the eye in the medieval church. 
More ancient chroniclers tell us about its beauty, its profusion 
of marbles, pictures and statuary, its richness of mosaic and 
fresoe. 

How reconcile such different accounts? “Every question has 
more than two sides and is‘ at least hexagonal,” says Bulwer in 
ene of his tiresome novels and infrequent departures from 
banalities. 

This verdict seems fairly to represent the case of the Basilica. 
These possessions were undoubtedly once its own; but wars, 
civil dissensions and strife, and the even more iconoclastic bad 
taste of man has robbed it of most of its ancient beauties. Two 
other foes have lent powerful aid; dampness and whitewash! 
This latter notable achievement was perpetrated in the eighteenth 
century, making of the shrine of Antony a veritable “whited 
sepulchre”. A series of restorations was commenced before the 
breaking out of the war, and will doubtless be shortly resumed. 

A number of the side chapels, however, still remain rich 
oases of decoration in the Sahara of the main church. In the 
Chapel of San Antonio, his relics repose under the altar in a 
splendid shrine of silver, richly carved and embossed, “perhaps 
the most beautiful as it is certainly the most famous shrine in 
all Northern Italy,” says C. M. Antony, in his book on the Saint. 
The walls of the chapel are covered with relievos, portraying 
events in his life and a number of his miracles. The light of 
the costly lamps which hang around this shrine is never ex- 
tinguished, and all about are ex-votos, more pleasing, as a rule, 
to the religious heart than to the artistic eye. 

However the Basilica may rank as a work of art, one thing 
is incontestable im its regard, it is the attraction of Padua, 
where Antony is never San Antonio, but simply /! Santo. 

Yet his is not the only illustrious name that comes to memory 
in connection with his “many-domed Padua proud.” To begin 
at the beginning, there is old Antenor, the Antenor of the Iliad, 
the groom, so to speak, of the famous wooden horse that had 
such remarkable military “insides”. He is said to have founded 
Padua, under the name of Patavium. At the corner of a street 
is even now shown his tomb, an inscription announces it as 
such; but whether it is really the tomb of the worthy man, or 
whether he really founded Patavium, or whether there ever was 
a real Antenor at all, are, in spite of Virgil’s dictum, moot 
questions. Nobody cares anyway, nowadays, for in his reputed 
city /1 Santo has long since made him forgotten. 

Livy, the historian, was born here 50 B.C., and here died, in 
old age. Attila once came to Padua, and treated the town in a 
most unfriendly fashion, as was his usual style. So did Agilulf, 
King of the Longobards, who improved on Atilla by burning 
it in 601. But pheenix-like, it arose from its ashes, thus 
gaining the advantage of Agilulf, who so far has not attempted 
to parallel its feat. 

In more recent times, Galileo was professor of mathematics at 
the famous University, and held Padua in high esteem, although 
he did not select it as the theater of his famous “E pur si 
muove!” act. Here, too, came Petrarch, wearied with the world, 


to end his days in the quiet suburb of Arqua. “I have built a 
small house among the hills,” he wrote, “in which I hope to 
pass the remainder of my days, thinking always of my dead 
and absent friends.” A proviso of his will survives the cen- 
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turies, and immortalizes the kind thought that left to one of 
these absent friends “fifty golden florins to buy him a winter 
gown for his evening studies.” 

Dante, too, was a student at the University, as saturnine, 
doubtless, in youth as in maturer years. One cannot help think- 
ing that his Beatrice’s early desertion of his society for II 
Paradiso showed some sagacity. 

Two women of renown made Padua the scene of their in- 
tellectual exploits. One, Bettina di San Giorgio, “a clear fount 
of knowledge” her contemporaries style her, is buried in the 
Church of San Antonio, forgetful of her triumphs when, as 
professor of ecclesiastical law, she delivered public lectures be- 
fore throngs of appreciative and admiring students. In the 
university itself, there is a statue erected to Elena Piscopia, 
“poetess, musician, fluent linguist,” who received her doctor’s 
degree for extraordinary learning, and “died a spinster,” says 
a cynical commentator. Gallant Padua! that honor gave where 
honor was due, and did not hold, as Aurora Leigh disgustedly 
resents, that “a woman ripens as a peach, in the cheeks, chiefly.” 

Vanitas vanitatum. Underneath a plain unmarked slab in San 
Antonio lies Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devon, the Courtenay 
of Mary’s reign, the suitor of herself and her sister Elizabeth. 
tle died at Padua in 1556, a year after his banishment from his 
native land. There was some suspicion of poison about his 
end, although Lingard, the unemotional, says it was the ague 
that caused his death. Whatever the real cause, it put an 
effectual conclusion to his hopes of the English throne; and now 
“after life’s fitful fever he sleeps well,” no longer Fortune’s fool. 

Prince and poet, philosopher and warrior, they all have passed 
and their place knows them no more; but the glory of Antony 
and his fame are of all time. Once more, despite the shot and 
shell of the enemy, will his Padua throw wide her gates to 
welcome him in; once more will resound through the vast 
aisles of his Basilica “O Gloriosa Domina!” his favorite hymn, 
the last words of his dying lips. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should mot exceed six hundred words 


The Lille Fund 
To the Editor of America: 

I read with more interest than anyone else the very telling 
article in your issue of September 20 on “American Protestants 
and French Catholics.” Facts are facts and figures are figures, 
and you are right to deprecate skepticism or optimism. It will 
always be difficult, no doubt, to turn an adult French Catholic 
into a Protestant, but with money and method nothing is easier 
than to influence the mind of a child. Proofs are at hand. 
It is this danger to Caf@f&olic children arising from proselyting, 
accompanied by kindness, that must be averted. The condi- 
tions in Lille, as described by eye-witnesses whose practised 
judgment cannot be questioned, by Mr. Hoover, Colonel Mygatt, 
of the Red Cross, Mrs. Duryea and Mr. Philip Gibbs (in the 
New York Times), should touch everybody. Lille, the French 
town whose morale remained the highest during four years’ 
captivity, the home of soldiers who fought and died on one 
cent a day, without ever a line from their wives or mothers, is 
now, after almost a year, a city in which people hunger because 
there is no work for them in the factories; 148 factories out 
of 157 are still mere shells, and there is no money to help 
them where, only a few years ago, there was wealth and Chris- 
tian charity. Dr. John Finley, who knew the town before the 
war and was welcomed there, says it in his touching ballades: 


Lille! : , 
, ; 4 P ‘ ' ’Twas there 
They made for me a regal feast; 

But now we here who have the least 
Have more than they who had the most, 
And played so gallantly the host; 

And so, as my own prayer is said: 
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“Give us this day our daily bread,” 
For those who hunger, too, I pray, 
In Lille and Laon and St. Die. 
We need not be surprised, knowing this, to hear Colonel Mygatt 


say that nine out of ten Lille children shows signs of con- 
sumption, or Mr. Hoover insist that those children oust be 
given milk or the means of getting milk. 


I have been sent over here by the Bishops of Northern France 
to endeavor to interest Americans in this unfortunate city, 
especially in the Catholic hospitals there. It is imperative that 
something be done without delay for the children’s hospital, 
St. Antoine, in which the financial situation has become so 
critical that ti can no longer give medicine free. It is hardly 
less imperative that a free milk distribution should be estab- 
lished. Catholics must have some such institution if they 
do not wish to see poor children attracted to places where 
dangerous teaching will be given them along with milk. Twelve 
thousand dollars would be enough to endow the free milk dis- 
tribution. Some $30,000 more, added to what has been prom- 
ised already by generous donors, should keep the hospital going 
till 1921, when the people of Lille, as good business men as 
any, will, it is hoped, be able to do without help. I have not 
been able as yet to make a direct appeal to Catholic Americans. 
I am making it now, and I hope this appeal will be repro- 
duced in many Catholic periodicals. It seems to me impossible 
that it should not go home to many generous hearts, or that 
Catholics should hesitate to do what Protestants have done 
lavishly. 


It would be a splendid thing if some kind-hearted person, 
imitating what I read almost every day, admiringly and wist- 
fully, in the newspapers, would attach his name or the name 
of some beloved one, to the free milk distribution or to the 
relief of the hospital, Saint-Antoine; and it would be a splen- 
did thing if others would form committees and try to raise 
a fund; but my chief hope lies in a certitude I cannot help 
feeling: I feel sure that nobody who reads this appeal and 
knows he can send his mite, will postpone doing so, or think 
that what he feels like sending will be too small a contribu- 
tion to offer, or tell himself that, although he gives nothing, 
everybody else is sure to give something. The faith of thou- 
sands of children is at stake, and what would be the good 
of having freed their soil, if their souls, owing to the feeble- 
ness of their underfed bodies, were to be enslaved? 


Catholic University, Washington, D. C. Ernest DIMNET. 


Evolution Again 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


One might have expected Mr. R. L. McWilliams, even though 
he had not grasped the scope of the article he criticized, to 
have accepted my assurance that it was not, “an unqualified con- 
demnation of the doctrine of evolution,” and that so far was 
I from attacking our Catholic naturalists, that I could suggest 
a reconciliation of the results of their investigations with Catho- 
lic philosophy. 


But he returns to the charge. He does more. He actually 
changes the roles, telling me that I am the critic and he, the 
defendant; and again puts into my mouth words I did not use. 
He assumes that I do not assent to the conditional proposition 
that, of scholastic doctrines, even though pertaining to matter and 
form, come in conflict with indubitable facts discovered and 
reported by trained and conscientious observers, the doctrines 
must yield to the facts. On the contrary, I am quite ready to 
grant it, and he, I am sure, will allow me to call his attention 
to the nature of the truth of a conditional proposition, and to 
the fact that the one in question belongs to the same class as 
another, almost as famous: “If the sky should fall, we could 
catch larks.” 

Mr. McWilliams has apparently acquired somehow or other 
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that mean opinion of Catholic »lilosop'y which I rejected in my 
last letter. He does not understand that it ‘is a real, objective 
philosophy resting upon “certain indubitable :act) discovered and 
reported by trained and conscientious observers,” and apparently 
takes for granted that it is, what so many imagine it to be, a 
shadowy being made up of a thousand subtlicties, of some use 
in the schools, but deserving police surveillance whenever it 
shows itself in public. It is just the opposite; and its real 
nature, being what it is, we may as easily expect mathematicians 
to discover indubitable existing facts in the world contradicting 
the axioms of Euclid, as to meet naturalists discovering ma- 
terial facts in nature contradicting the philosophy resting upon 
the facts of our intellectual nature. Mr. McWilliams’ plea that 
he is a layman little versed in these matters excuses him for 
having been deceived by common talk, but as he relies on 
extrinsic authority, he might see what Leo XIII and Pius X 
say on the functions of this Catholic philosophy. 


Mr. McWilliams points out how Father Muckermann holds 
that the theory ef evolution as a scientific hypothesis, is in com- 
plete agreement with the Christian conception of the universe. 
Here we may ask in ihe first place, what theory of evolution? 
Secondly, whether by “in complete agreement” is not meant 
rather “appareutly not contradictory.” Thirdly, does the asser- 
tion regard the mere comparing of ideas, that is, of some theory 
of evolutiun on the one side and of the idea of the creative 
act on the other, or does it enter into the consideration of the 
full and adequate Christian conception of the universe? Even 
when these questions have been answered, we shall still be a 
long way off from the point at which Mr. McWilliams thinks 
to have arrived. 


I had thought of noticing the gibe with which Mr. McWilliams 
closes his letter. I will, however, take leave of him with two 
questions addressed to your readers and worthy of reflection. 
Does he really think that he has behind him the entire body of 
Catholic intelligence, and that I am posing as a petty Athanasius 
contra mundum? Is it fair to assume that Father Wasmann 
“must be familiar with Thomistic philosophy,” and without even, 
“by your leave,” to take for granted that Catholic philosophers 
are ignorant of the results of the investigations of naturalists? 
Yet this fallacy is, we may say, habitual with the writers on 
the side of Mr. McWilliams. Everyone they quote they assure 
us is a major omni cxceptione, while the Catholic philosopher 
ic—well uncharacterized. 


Los Gatos. Henry Woops, S.J. 


Cardinal Mercier Fund 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

You have been so kind heretofore in helping Cardinal Mercier 
during the war that I am writing to ask if you will again assist 
his Eminence. The Cardinal has undertaken a great part in 
Belgium’s “social reconstruction work,” and he needs funds. 
So his Eminence has allowed me to reproduce a photograph 
of himself, which is most attractive and artistic, to sell for 
the benefit of this work, and I beg to request you to help the 
Cardinal by printing the following notice in an October issue: 

The Cardinal Mercier Funds, through the special courtesy 
of his Eminence, Cardinal Mercier, has for sale a very won- 
derful photograph of his Eminence which will be sent upon 
receipt of fifty-five cents. Postage stamps will be accepted 
in payment when only one photograph is ordered. Give full 
name and address. Send your order to Miss Marie La 

Montagne, Treasurer, c/o Belgian Bureau, 431 West 47th 

St., New York City. 

If you could do this for Cardinal Mercier, it would be a very 
great help. as T am cure hundreds will be sold throughout the 
States and Canada. J thank you in advance for your kindness 
and interest. 


New York. Marre La Monracne. 
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As is now well known in all parts of the country, a strike of 
certain New York unions has made it almost impossible to get 
reviews and magazines off the press. On this account some sub- 
scribers did not receive America for October 4 and no subscrib- 
ers got the issue of October 11. On this present number, issued 
at great expense and after many vexations, appear the dates 
October 11 and 18, because for a long time to come the available 


presses will be so choked with work that it will be impossible 
to have printed the separate issues of each .respective week. 
Should subscribers object to this plan they may request the busi- 


ness manager, 173 East 83rd Street, New York, to cxtend their 
T£ 


present subscriptions to cover the numbers lost. in future 


weeks AMERICA does not reach its patrons, they may be assured 
that the plans for the continued appearance of the paper have 
broken down. During this period of temporary inconvenience 
the editors beg the indulgence of patient subscribers and readers. 


Industrial Regulation 
N his two-days session with the Senate Commission 
on Education and Labor, investigating the steel strike, 
Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the board of the 
United States Steel Corporation, made a statement which 
is thus summarized in the New York Sun: 

He told the committee that there is unquestionable danger in 
the power of concentrated capital and that it must be placed 
under proper regulation to protect public interest. Likewise, he 
said, concentrated labor must be controlled similarly and for the 
Same reason. 

Organized labor, like organized capital, is assuming 
gigantic proportions. The right and need of labor 
unionism no one can reasonably question. No matter 
how benevolent a corporation may show itself to the 
workers, the latter cannot permit themselves to be made 
dependent upon its mere benevolence. Employers who 
believe they have been particularly generous to their 
employees often fail entirely to understand this funda- 
mental truth. Labor is not merely to receive charity and 
to be made a subject of capitalistic benevolence, but 
must be placed in a position where it can demand and 
exact full justice for itself, independently of the views 
of capital, its charity, benevolence or greed. Labor, too, 
has a right to exact more than bare justice, and may 
seek the better things of life so far as the product o1 
industry will reasonably permit. 
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But it is not to the interest of the public that organized 
labor and organized capital should wage an organized 
warfare in which all considerations are forgotton except 
those of private selfishness. Vanderbilt’s classic expres- 
sion, “The public be damned!” was but a short time ago 
repeated in slightly different and more modest phraseology 
by a strike leader in the New York traction difficulties. 
We can agree with Judge Gary, when in reply to the 
question whether the public had an interest in industry, he 
answered: “The highest of all interests. All private in- 
terests must yield to it.” And would that the steel com- 
panies themselves had always borne this in mind! 


Hence it is but just that the public should be equally 
protected from the abuse of power, whether on the part 
of capital or of organized labor. No one is a fair judge 
in his own case, and the public should not be left to the 
mercy of either faction that may for the time have the 


-upper hand. Thus it is the duty of governments to see 


that contracts are held equally inviolable by capital and 
by labor unions. To the control of corporations and 
their licensing under no other conditions than such as 
will promote the common good, should correspond a 
regulation of trade unions sufficient to make them con- 
form to the public welfare. The first interest of the 
country is the abolition of profiteering and the widest 
diffusion of private ownership of productive property 
compatible with justice. But it is no less important for 
public peace and prosperity that organized labor be 
pledged against the abuse of power to which it may 
humanly enough give way. Neither right-minded labor 
nor right-minded capital will object to such restrictions. 


The Constitution and the Church 
HATEVER his political affiliations, and whatever 
views he may entertain on the League of Nations, 

there is no true American whose pulse will not beat 
faster, as he listens to the defense of the American 
system of government, delivered by the eloquent Senator 
Borah on September 29. That we are fast approaching a 
crisis in our national life, no man who has observed since 
the swift trend of events during the last five years, can 
doubt. Socialism, anarchy, the rule of an active and 
tyrannical minority, now threaten as never before. Old 
landmarks have been swept away; few have been re- 
placed ; and the results of a detestable philosophy current 
in many American colleges before the war which, among 
other iniquities, taught the youth of this country to re- 
gard the framers of the Constitution as little better than 
political charlatans, now rise up to increase disorder and 
1ake doubly difficult the task of reconstruction. 


Re it said with all reverence, that even as we who are 
Christians must believe that there is no salvation save in 
the name of Jesus, so for us as a government, there 
is no salvation, other than in a return to that reverence 
for the dignity of man, and respect for the principles 
of rightful freedom which are enshrined in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Across the poisonous 
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miasma spread amongst us by men who for these prin- 
ciples offer the sickly promises of a false international- 
ism, Senator Borah’s words sweep like a blast from the 
mountain of truth. 

Mr. President, not long ago I visited the place where Nancy 
Hanks, prematurely old and broken, nurtured and cared for the 
rarest soul ever born under the American flag. As you stoop 

‘ and enter the hovel, and reflect, as you will, upon the squalor 
which a century ago environed those improvident inmates, and 
then call up in memory the glory which came out of that 
cabin, the glory which has since filled the earth, you will 
experience a deeper reverence and a stronger love for these in- 
stitutions of ours than you ever felt before. There will come 
to you a feeling which both humbles and makes you brave, a 
yearning to know what is to be the destiny of this Government 
“of the people, by the people, for the people”, and, above all, 
what is to be the fate of the human family should this scheme 
of representative government fail. 

And as you drive away over the sad red hills of Kentucky, 
for this is Kentucky’s impoverished spot, leaving behind you the 
sensations, the reflections, and the fancies of the brief hour, 
and turn your face toward the real world, with its bitterness, 
its turmoil and its strife, you will find yourself involuntarily say- 
ing: “Give us again in this supreme hour of the nation’s history 
men with faith; faith in the justice, the efficiency and the ulti- 
mate success of these free institutions; faith that through our 
scheme of government and under our system of orderly and 
regulated liberty the human family is to reach its highest 
progress and enjoy its greatest happiness; faith that right, and 
right alone, makes might, and that upon this principle alone we 
dare build for the future!” 

And what of the Church and her great mission to this 
country, if the faith for which Senator Borah pleads, 
at last grows cold and dies? True, the gates of hell shall 
never prevail against her, but this promise does not mean 
that her work cannot be blocked, hampered, thwarted 
even, for the moment, by the iniquity of Casar. A 
government which knows nothing of justice can tear the 
Crucifix from the hand of the dying Christian ; can harry 
God’s people with fire and sword, and the rack and the 
scourge, and strive to tear from the heart of the inno- 
cent child all knowledge of God and His Christ. 


The political philosophy current today is atheism. In 
the name of justice, the nations gather at Paris to bring 
back peace to a distracted world, and upon the name of 
the God of Justice they dare not, do not, call. That 
philosophy has no native home with us. Nowhere on 
earth is the Church blessed with the liberty to carry out 
her God-given mission, which she enjoys in that country 


whose supreme law is the Constitution of the United 
States. Today we have a Government which definitely 


denies itself any power to come between the humblest 
citizen and his conscientious worship of his Creator, and 
whose benign influence has marvelously fostered the 
growth of the Church of Christ. But when that Con- 
stitution falls, we may, perhaps, look upon the Crosses 
now hallowing a thousand hills brought to the dust; and 
with hearts oppressed, walk through sanctuaries pro- 
faned to the base uses of Caesar and that least erected 
spirit, Mammon. May a merciful God, forgetting our 
ingratitude, avert that day. 
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Education and Citizenship 

1E college year has begun, and reports from all over 

the country record unprecedented numbers. Young 
America has awakened to the need of education. It is 
one of the lessons that the war taught. The college- 
educated man had a decided advantage when the draft 
called millions to the colors. Moreover, the college 
youth of today is the citizen of tomorrow, and loyal citi- 
zens are the need of the hour, a fact lately impressed 
on the minds of all. This is the second reason for 
crowded classrooms. Our boys wish to be true Ameri- 
cans. and they feel that it is the function of the college 
to help them become such. Sad to say, some will be 
disappointed. 

In addressing the entrance class of one of our large 
universit‘es the President declared that “two-thirds of 
the things that are taught in our high schools and col- 
leges have little effect in making people better citizens. 
What is necessary then at the present time is to find the 
“essentials of education that make a good citizen and a 
good Christian and to set ourselves to the mastering of 
them”. The fact is there would be no need of courses 
in good citizenship if our schools and colleges were 
making “good Christians.’ All that political science, 
Americanization, and constitutional or civic studies car 
do for the young mind is to fill it with information 
And all the information in the wor!d will not produce 
one good citizen. Our jails and prisons have for many 
years contained a number of very well informed persons 
who could discourse as learnedly on civil government 
as many of the professors in American colleges. Their 
information did not prevent them from stuffing a ballot 
They are hardly good citizens 
For they have failed 


box or selling a vote. 
and certainly not good Christians. 
to act up to the principles of good citizenship while well 
enough informed to bend their minds to the accomplish- 
ment of wrong. 

The American colleges are well equipped to give 
courses in civil law and constitutional law. It will take 
much more than these courses to make good citizens. 
President Hadley was right in his warning that the col- 
leges must make good Christians if they would make 
good citizens. But he fails to show how the colleges 
can make good Christians. Do the professors of Yale 
or Harvard or any other secular seat of learning agree 
on the meaning of a good Christian? As they do not 
agree on the basic principles of morality it is very dif- 
ficult to see how they can turn out from their class 
rooms men who are worthy of the title that comes from 
knowledge of Christ’s doctrine and practice of Christ’s 
precepts. No; the learned professors are not agreed 

mong themselves on Christ’s claim as a Divine Teacher 
to whom all must come as little children if they would 
know and live. His Name is uttered in lecture halls as 
the names of Socrates and Mahomet. His doctrine is 
mutilated and misinterpreted. His moral law is twisted 
and pared and His Church studied as an out-of-date in- 
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suiluuonu, in the great. universities. that are forming the 


citizenship of America. What. hope then of a sound” 


citizenship based on the Christless Christianity at. pres- 
ent tormulated in American. universities? 


What is Congress? 

W' \T Congress oyght to be. we know; but. what it 

actually is at any given moment, is a question 
which cannot always be answered easily and in polite 
lamguage. Take, for instance, the Congress which 
pas‘ed the war-time Prohibition act. The ostensible 
purpose of this highly interesting act is to con- 
serve “the man power of the nation, and to. increase 
efficiency in the production of arms, munitions, ships, 
food and clothing, for the army and navy’. A most 
highly laudable purpose this, and one to which no 
\merican can take exception. The legislation was to re- 
main in force: 


until the termination of the present war, and thereafter until the 
termination of demobilization, the date of which shall be deter- 
mined and proclaimed by the President of the United States. 


An excellent provision, assuredly, in the supposition, 
of course, that the act was capable of producing the 
good effects claimed by its authors. But the act came 
too late. It was not passed until after the armistice. 
It did not go into effect until some eight months after 
the cessation of hostilities. In May, 1919, the President 
of the United States, suggested that demobilization had 
been effected “to such an extent that it seems entirely 
safe to remove the ban upon the manufacture and sale 
of wines and beers”. 

id Congress take the hint, and repeal a law, enacted 
after the war was over, but intended to last for the 
period of the war? And if not, why not? Perhaps the 
Anti-Saloon Teagve is best qualified to answer this 
question. All that the country knows is, that eleven 
months after cessation of hostilities, the country has a 
war-time Prohibition law. Perhaps too, a few more 
similar conditions, for it is to be hoped that a parallel 
condition will henceforth be impossible, will convince 
the country of the need of sending to Washington, men 
who take their orders from their masters, the people, and 
not from lobbyists in the pay of rabid Prohibitionists. 


Wisdom From Mr. Micawber 


deo years ago, John Jones worked for $2,000 a 
year, and thought himself very comfortable. He is 
poorer today on an annual salary of $4,000, and he doesn’t 
know why. The war, strikes, profiteers, the trusts, and 
the depreciated purchasing power of money, are his 
favorite scapegoats. But the real cause, John always 
everlooks. His salary has doub'ed, but his fancied 
wants have tripled. There is the trouble. What he needs 
is not more money, but a changed mentality, and a course 
in thrift and economy. 

If Muriel, aged eighteen, simply must be clad in silks 
and satins, if Johnny and Jimmy, since the war-tax on 
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“movies” and sporting :goods, must have’ their weekly’ 


allowances doubled, .if’ Mrs. Jones continues to shun 
the: kitchen.and: to patronize the delicatessen, and. if 
Jones, pére, allows his mind to consider the possibilities 
of replacing his Ford by a new six-cylinder next spring, 
John Jones will. always be a poor man. As an eminent 
authority, one acquainted with bills and jails and a Bow 
street officer across the way, has taught us, every man is 
poor, no matter what his annual income, if he spends 
one shilling beyond that income. Mr, Micawber would 
doubtless agree with the assertion that he is doubly poor, 
if he has planned to spend that income before it has 
come in. 

Two families may be equal in size, reasonable needs 
and income; yet, as often happens, the one is. able. to 
live fittingly and even to save a little, while che other is 
always in debt. Possibly the debt-ridden family is in- 
curable; it has a father who mortgages the home to buy 
an automobile, and a mother who purchases luxurious 
clothes on the rental or weekly instalment plan. For 
these spendthrifts, there is small hope of a cure. In most 
cases, however, the difference arises from the fact that 
one family is simply careless, while in the other, needs 
are aways subordinated to income. Nothing is necessary 
that cannot be paid for. 

Times are “hard”, as no one can deny, but the adop- 
tion of commonsense methods in the family, would make 
them considerably easier. Instead of trying to discover 
what you must have, think hard and discover what you 
can do without. “Annual income twenty pounds, annua! 
expenditure nineteen nineteen six, result happiness. 
Annual income twenty pounds annual expenditure 
twenty pounds ought and six, result misery.” Micaw- 
ber’s wisdom is immortal, but it did not begin with him. 
It is as old as the truth that you cannot have your cake 
and eat it. 

“Don’t Drink Tobacco” 
F a leech is put on a man who uses tobacco,” runs an 
anti-tobacco pamphlet, “it will at once fall dead.” 

This solemn remark which, unfortunately, no leech can 
read, prompts the thought that what the country most 
needs in this hour of dire peril, is a League for the 
Protection of Leeches, with an Auxiliary, possibly, to 
-are for Mrs. Leech and the little Leeches, thrown on 
the charity of a cold world by the sudden demise of the 
‘amily’s natural protector. It is indeed a fearful thing 
to think of so many leeches blasted in the flower of their 
age, cut off from a long life of eminent beneficence, 
simply because some men will try to smooth life’s sharp 
edges by chewing or smoking or snuffing tobacco. 
Plain'y, Congress should throw the treaty aside and 
pass some kind of a law about it! 

With this sentiment the promoters of the trade in 
tobacco will not, it is highly probable, agree. For 
within the last week, they formed themselves into an 
association for mutual protection and, given the op- 
portunity, for active offense. Where hitherto, one lone 
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pipe di$:illed‘in*the ‘fiery depths of its’ alerhbic a magic 
perfume that” filled” the’ circurnanibient, air, hereafter 
twin spirals or eyen triplets, will make. glad two hearts, 
or three as..the case may be,,with,.a, divinely nicotian 
intoxication: In the. glad day to come, or,.as seetns more 
probable, night,-~mother will bend over the cradle to 
calm the “troubled spirit of the fevered little one, with 


an infusion from its health-giving leaves; and lighting . 


her cigarette, as her darling, snatched from the jaws’ of 
death, again sinks in‘o the untroubled dreanis of baby- 
hood, will breath a prayer of thankfulness for tobacco, 
and all its extracts. The earth that now slumbers under 
an age-long accretion of rich soil, will soon ripple under 
the plow, opening its heart to the fecund seed in which 
are held the waving leaves and graceful spirals of the 
plant, tobacco. Then will return the age of the re- 
nowned Wouter van Twiller who for a sceptre, symbol 
of rude force, bore in his hand, a curiously carven pipe; 
and under the soothing influence of the leaves that have 
ripened under a sun found nowhere but in Kentucky, 
peace and harmony and love and content will reign 
throughout the once stricken land. 


All this is very well, even if it is an Arcadian dream. 
But the champions of tobacco will be well advised if 
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they disregatd the counsel of Henty Ford, and ‘read. the. 
history of the, rise aud. fall of the traffic.in whiskey. The 
supremely unwise promoters of’ that defunct traffic: too 
often: aligned. themselves: with -faetors which worked to 
no good purpose, ‘arid “ir gomé cases, actually ‘originated 
atid fought for these factors. There is now some danger 
that the corner tobacco.shop, the “Smoke House’”’ of 
the small town, may-ambition the place once occupied by 
the groggery and the low saloon.. That unenviable’ posi- 
tion will soon be attained if the trade allows the ‘tobacco 
shop to become the welcome home of gangling. louts 
who should be in school or-at. work; if it welcomes, as 
some have done, the-vulpine youth “with a little hand 
book on the races”, and most of all; if it countenances ° 
as a “side line” a furtive traffic in drugs. There is food 
for wise resolve in the fact that among the first one 
million men who went to the army in the last war, 
Kansas led in the number of drug eaters. 

The leaders of the trade can stop any excess if they 
wish. Common sense makes an immediate stand im- 
perative. The fanatics who see small difference between 
the burning coal in a peaceful pipe, and the nether fires 
of Tophet, are well organized. And today, unfortun- 
ately for our republican institutions, is the day of the 
organized minority. 


Literature 


THOMAS GRAY 


ERHAPS it would not do to call Gray a literary curiosity, 

and yet he was undeniably both literary and curious. He 
lived all his life in an atmosphere of books and letters and he 
was the author of what is perhaps the most frequently quoted 
poem in the English language, many of its phrases having 
‘passed into the current speech without stirring a remembrance 
of their origin, its very excellence tending to drag it into the 
limbo of the hackneyed. Still, his collected poems are so few 
that he was in some concern “lest they be mistaken for the 
works of a flea.” 


He was without birth or fortune in an age when rank was 
mever more obsequiously courted nor wealth more unscrupu- 
lously sought, and yet he was the honored friend of many whom 
that age loved to call “the Great,” comporting himself among 
them with a proud independence. This showed itself especially 
in his relations with Walpole, whom he chose to quarrel with 
rather than to flatter, and though they were subsequently recon- 
ciled to such purpose that Gray’s “few ounces” of verse were 
printed at Walpole’s charge, it was never at any cost to Gray’s 
quiet dignity. When he was offered the laureateship in succes- 
sion to Cibber he not only declined it, but wrote to one of his 
friends a scathingly satirical commentary on the post and vari- 
ous of its incumbents, acknowledging himself aware of “the 
bland emollient saponaceous qualities of both sack and silver,” 
but declaring his unwillingness for such considerations to accept 
the post of “rat catcher to his majesty.” “The office,” he wrote, 
“has always humbled the professor hitherto (even in an age 
when kings were somebody), if he were a poor writer by mak- 
ing him more conspicuous, and if he were a good one by setting 
tim at war with the little fry of his own profession, for there 


are poets little enough to envy even a poet laureat.” It is not 
surprising that when he was compelled to kneel and kiss the 
King’s hand in token of his acceptance of the royal appointment 
to the Cambridge professorship of letters he did so “in a mix- 
ture of shyness and pride.” The wonder was that he did so 
at all. 


And yet this proud poet thought it no shame (as doubtless it 
was not) to live well into his manhood by the earnings of that 
courageous woman and “careful tender mother of many chil- 
dren,” Dorothy Antrobus Gray, milliner. What glorified bon- 
nets she must have fashioned in the little shop in Cornhill, not 
so cowed by dread of her dreadful husband that she could not 
rejoice in the scholarly career of that one of her children who 
“alone had the misfortune to survive her.” Not that she looked 
to him to repay her with fame; she never knew half his fame 
nor half his claims to it. His quiet days with her and Mary 
Antrobus at Stoke Pogis when the bonnet shop was no more 
were unquestionably more to her than General Wolfe’s envy of 
the authorship of the “Elegy” and ample compensation for 
many a fractious bonnet. It is easy to imagine with what puz- 
zled dismay she and her sister must have met the invasion of 
the fashionable Amazons that occasioned the “Long Story” and 
how that dismay would have been increased could they have 
dreamed that they, poor bewildered ladies, were to be lifted into 
immortality in the lines that relate how the heroines 

“Rummage his mother, pinch his aunt, 
And upstairs in a whirlwind rattle.” 

A strain of contradiction ran through Gray’s life and charac- 
ter. He was both obviously and by his own admission, melan- 
choly. It is the quality that gives half their charm to the 
“Elegy” and the “Ode on a Prospect of Eton College,” and it 
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pervades his voluminous correspondence with his intimates. 
“Low spirits,” he wrote to one of them, “are my true and faith- 
ful companions; they get up with me, go to bed with me, makg 
journeys and return as I do.” But he tells him on another occa- 
sion that his particular sort is “a white melancholy, which 
though it seldom laughs or dances nor ever amounts to what 
one calls joy or pleasure, yet is a good easy sort of state.” It 
is, moreover, all bespangled with gleams and sparkles of humor, 
that shine with special brightness in the lines “On the Death 
of a Favourite Cat” and in “A Long Story,” and make his let- 
ters such delightful reading. His satirical verses we could well 
dispense with, giving as they do the worst possible evidence of 
the bad taste of the time in dealing in personalities, while the 
humor is cheap and its medium often mere doggerel. 

Their sharpness is surprising, inasmuch as Gray was himself 
the most sensitive of men, not precisely with Rousseau’s lack of 
epidermis (I think it was Walpole who said of the author of 
“Emile” that he was born without a skin), but with a shrink- 
ing from rebuffs that made his long years of residence in Cam- 
bridge years of aloofness from his fellows and earned him the 
reputation of being “of a most fastidious and recluse distance 
of carriage.” And yet no one ever had a keener nose for gos- 
sip than this same Mr. Gray. And behind this recluse distance 
of carriage no man ever bore a tenderer heart for his friends. 
He had a genius for friendship. In his young manhood he lost 
his dearly loved Richard West, to whom was assured “a first 
row in the front box of my little heart,” and towards the end 
of his life the failure of Bonstettin to live up to the ideal Gray 
had formed of him must have been a saddening experience, but 
over the intervening years was spread the constant affection of 
men who considered it their highest claim to distinction to write 
themselves down the friends of Thomas Gray. 

Still his name is overcast with the pathetic shadow not ex- 
actly of failure but of unfulfilment. Very early in his career 
he signified his indifference to what he called “the profits of 


life,” and that in his lifetime he never attained such eminence 
as brought him wealth meant nothing to him. He wrote a few 
poems that are close upon perfection, left unfinished several 
that are more than passing good and projected literary under- 
takings that he was the one man of his day qualified to accom- 
plish, but that never got beyond his sketch of their outlines. 
Never before his time did any Englishman of letters display 
such appreciation of nature, and yet it is scarcely apparent in 
his verses. There are, of course, stately lines in his poems that 


are like well kept paths or glimpses of formal gardens, but of 
lyric outbursts there is only one, and that he spoke to Norton 
Nicholls when they were walking in the neighborhood of Cam- 
bridge: 

“There pipes the woodlark and the song thrush there 

Scatters his loose notes in a waste of air.” 

It is spontaneous as the song thrush’s own “loose notes,” and 
if Gray could have translated into such lines all his close and 
loving observation of nature we might have been spared Words- 
worth’s “Excursion” and had more of his dancing daffodils. 
Bits of the botanical calendars Gray compiled read more like 
poetry than the scientific notes he meant them to be, and his 
comments on the Alpine scenery when he and Walpole were 
en grand tour make us wish he had given us an opportunity to 
compare verses of his with Coleridge’s “Mont Blanc.” 

For into these majestic solitudes they carried a deep sense of 
reverence. He beheld scenes, he said, that would awe an atheist 
into belief. He was especially impressed with his visit to the 
Grande Chartreuse, although he means it for a jest when he 
says that if he had been born in St. Bruno’s time he might have 
been one of his disciples. Still it is just possible that he had 
in mind the further reflection that if he had been born in St. 
Bruno’s time he would have shared St. Bruno’s religion and 
this, joined to Gray’s natural love of retirement, would have 
made his pursuit of a Carthusian vocation not such an absurd- 
ity after all. F 
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But Gray was born in eighteenth-century England and his reli- 
gion was the indeterminate thing Anglicanism had by that time 
become. Not that he was irreligious, but his positive beliefs 
seem never to have got past a deep-seated hatred of the French 
atheistic philosophers, and even this was not entirely based on 
religious grounds, for of the French in general he wrote that 
“as an Englishman and an Anti-Gallican I rejoice in their dul- 
ness and nastiness. They were bad enough when they 
believed everything.” Nevertheless he regarded atheism as “a 
vile dish,” the Encyclopedia was “frippery and blasphemy and 
wit.” Voltaire he especially detested and Rousseau deserved to 
be burnt. He described the “Social Contract” as “a weak at- 
tempt to separate the miracles from the morality of the Gos- 
pel.” He regretted the death of the Deist, Conyers Middleton, 
as that of an old acquaintance, but added that he did not ap- 
prove the spirit of his books. The nearest he comes to an ex- 
plicit statement of his own convictions is this answer to a ma- 
terialist: 

That we are indeed mechanical and dependent beings I 
need no other proof than my own feelings, and from the 
same feelings I learn with equal conviction that we are not 
merely such; that there is a power within that struggles 
against the force and bias of that mechanism, commands 
its motion, and by frequent practice reduces it to that ready. 
obedience which we call Habit; and all this in obedience 
to . . . that least material of all agents, a thought. 


Born in St. Bruno’s day, Gray might have been a great con- 
templative; born in Newman’s day, his “leucholy” transmuted to 
whitest joy, he might have been the poet of the Catholic move- 
ment. Born in the Protestant eighteenth century he was—a 
literary curiositv. 

BLraANcHE Mary Ke ty, Lirtt.D. 


REVIEWS 


The Dawn of the French Renaissance. By Artuur TILLEY, 
M.A., New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A book on one of the most interesting phases of the history 
of the human mind, packed with solid information and fascin- 
ating details of the spread of that great movement which began 
with Petrarch and continued down to the middle of the six- 
teenth century. Although the author, Fellow and Lecturer of 
King’s College, Cambridge, claims to be an expert neither in 
painting, sculpture nor architecture, we know of few pages from 
experts as entertaining as those in which he has told us with 
admirable method and in untechnical language of the archi- 
tecture of the French Renaissance in its hotels, the smaller 
town-houses, the municipal buildings and churches; the stained 
glass of Auch, Bourges and Rouen. In the chapters devoted to 
the “Renaissance in Letters” Mr. Tilley writes delightfully of 
Robert Gauguin, Jean de Ganay, Nicholas Ory, Guillaume 
Tardif and heads several other chapters with such fascinat- 
ing names as those of Aleandro, Budé, Erasmus. 

Everywhere it is a pleasure to follow him, for we feel that 
he knows the ground thoroughly and that he is generally fair 
and just in his appraisals. If the lecturer speaks of the tide 
of discontent that might rise in those days against “lazy 
priests” and “worldly bishops” and of the devotion to the Virgin 
and the Saints as “being nine-tenths of the popular religion” 
(P. 379) as a rule he is fair to the Church and the ideals 
she represented. 

The picture of the French Renaissance as painted by Mr. 
Tilley, is one of intense and restless literary and artistic life. 
A great current swept through the nation as powerful as that 
which ran through every village and hamlet of Italy. From 
Italy the movement had its starting point. To Italy undoubt- 
edly France owes the first revelation of the new spirit. If 
that spirit was soon denatured and tended towards the sensual 
and the pagan, there was not a little both in Italy and in France 
which was praiseworthy. Many of these praiseworthy features 
the writer clearly breught out. His book will be indispensable 
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to all those whe wish to follow the great humanistic move- 
ment of the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the 
sixteenth century out of Italy. Mr. Tilley shows France in- 
spired by the movement, but following everywhere the prompt- 
ings of her own genius and stamping the Renaissance “with 
the visible impress of her own spirit.” 

i: & & 

St. Joan of Arc, the Life-Story of the Maid of Orleans. 
By Rev. Denis Lyncu, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
$2.50. ‘ 

Taking as his chief authority Pére Ayroles, S.J., “the man 
best informed regarding Joan of Arc,” Father Lynch, in his 
distant East Indian mission post, has written on the life and 
times of la Pucelle a very interesting book, which is just de- 
tailed and vivid enough to please the general reader, and which 
has been finished in good season for the Maid’s coming canoniza- 
tion. Answering in his introduction those who .still maintain 
that “The Church burned Joan” and that “she was an illus- 
trious example of free thought,” the author writes: 


To the Catholic -Church Joan’s allegiance never wav- 
*ered she died with the prayerful confidence of her 
childhood, appealing to the Pope from Caiphas-like Cau- 
chon: Pseudo-theologians “who impudently called themselves 
the Church,” a band of traitorous partisans, foes of their 
king, their country and the Church—such were the mem- 
bers of.the Sanhedrin of Rouen. The University of Paris did 
not represent the Church of France. The Univer- 
sity and its party were notorious for their efforts to de- 
stroy the Divine organization and prerogatives of the 
Church. Rome denounced umnhesitatingly the con- 
demnation of Joan as soon as it could. And with- 
out this Roman: rehabilitation the -Maid would have re- 
mained a heroine of legend. 


Father Lynch makes it clear that Joan was more than 
a patriot, for her mission was to have the king govern “under 
the Christian law,” Christ being the true King of France. She 
all “reasons of Christianity,” 
rather than by pagan State.” There are excellent 
pages describing the maidenly virtues of the heroine, the strict 
naintained in a hitherto dissolute army, and her 
No one can justly charge the Maid 


would have nations ruled by 


’ 


“reasons of 


discipliné she 
consummate military skill. 
with being eager to play the role of a warrior, for she lis- 
tened to her “voices” during four years before she donned 
a knight’s armor. St. Michzl told her that she “must of ne- 
cessity go into France” and raise the seige of Orleans, though 
she would have preferred, she said, “to be torn apart by wild 
horses” rather than go on such a mission without the command 
of God. 

After giving a good account of the wretched state to which 
the early part of the Hundred Years’ War had brought France, 
and of the nature of fourteenth-century warfare, the author 
describes the Maid’s marvelous military successes, passes on 
to the sad story of that travesty of justice called her trial, 
rouses the reader’s indignant pity by recounting the outrages 
the pure-hearted maiden had to bear during her imprisonment, 
shows that she never meant to make her so-called “abjuration” 
and then gives a vivid picture of her tragic death in the mar- 
ket-place of Rouen. The book’s rather meager concluding 
chapters describe Joan’s rehabilitation by the Papal commission, 
her beatification in 1909, and finally the scene in Rome last 
Passion Sunday when the decree accepting the miracles neces- 
sary for the Maid’s cononization was read in the Hall of the 
Consistory. It will not be long now before Joan of Arc, with 
formal solemnity, is enrolied among the Saints, but meanwhile 
the title of this book is imprudently proleptic. May she ef- 
fectively safeguard the ancient Faith of her countrymen against 
the grave perils now menacing it. 

W. D. 

The Deep Heart; Eunice. By Isapexr C. Crarxe. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. $1.75 each. 
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Miss Clarke’s facile and gifted pen has not been idle of late, 
for within a few weeks two of her novels have appeared, both 
excellent in quality, both Catholic in tone. “The Deep Heart” 
is a love story, in which two friends, one a Protestant and the 
other a Catholic, the former rich and the latter poor, are suitors 
for the hand of a Catholic girl. The one makes use of the 
opportunities given him by wealth and position to obtain unjust 
and somewhat dishonorable advantages over his rival, but sutfers 
scruples of conscience and because of them seeks the advice of 
a Catholic priest and eventually joins the Church. He makes 
reparation for his action, and the story ends as the sympathies 
of the reader and poetic justice demand. 


“Eunice” is another love-story, of a more subtle type, richer 
in emotion and more carefully elaborated. In it, as in ‘most of 
the author’s work the most individual and appealing figure is 
the dreamer Julian, utterly unselfish, intensely religious, thor- 
oughly human and unwavering in affection no less in manhood 
than in boyhood. There are, however, two unusally successful 
female characters in the book: Mrs. Parmeter, a womanly 
woman who represents wifehood and motherhood at their best, 
with all that peaceful radiance of happiness which finds its home 
near the Catholic hearth; and Eunice, a wild, undisiplined child, 
who gradually falls under the spell of the Faith, is haunted 
by Catholic ideals, and finally, after her conversion, rises to 
heights of sublime self-sacrifice. True artist that she is, Miss 
Clarke is an idealist, building her work on correct principles, 
and making it her constant endeavor to depict immaterial beauty 
in sensible forms. Although keenly responsive to physical beauty, 
especially of nature, she is still more enamored of the spiritual 
beauty of the soul, and a rare thing among present-day novelists, 
is not afraid of the supernatural. She is doing a great work by 
her translation into real life of Catholic principles and ideals. 


354s: . 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
“The Choice” (Mitchell Kennerley, $1.50) is a clean and 
excellently written realistic novel by Maurice Weyl. The por- 


traits of Asenath McBride, the pretty telephone girl who is the 
central figure of the story, and of James Rawlings and Harold 
Larned, her two suitors, are painted with remarkable fidelity. 
The dialogue is true to life, and the account of Asenath’s in- 
tellectual limitations and social ambitions is vivid and convinc- 
ing. Unhappily, however, revealed religion is scoffed at “The 
Ground-Swell” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.50) by Mary Hallock 
Foote is a fairly interesting story the wife of a retired American 
General tells about her two grown-up daughters, Katherine and 
Cecely, and of the family’s camping experiences on the Pacific 
coast, where “Tony,” a handsome young frontiersman, is dis- 
covered, smitten and “developed.” There are good descrip- 
tions of California life today and the war-note is sounded at 
the story’s end May Sinclair’s latest novel, “Mary Olivier, a 
Life” (Macmillan, $2.00), is a wearisome “biography” of an 
English woman of today from her infancy to middle age. The 
little prig early took to Greek and German philosophy, lost her 
faith in Christianity while still a child and became at last a 
blatant Pantheist and a scholar’s mistress. The book is full 
of specious attacks on Revelation——Those who pick up E. 
Temple Thurston’s new novel, “The World of Wonderful Re- 
ality’ (Appleton, $1.75), will be floundering for a time unless 
they have read his “City of Beautiful Nonsense,” a book which 
came out some ten years ago. The two leading characters 
in this sequel are Catholics who are much given to invoking 
St. Joseph, but seem quite ready, nevertheless, to be married at 
a “Registry Office,” that is, not married at all. It is a leis- 
urely, moderately amusing book written in an epigrammatic 
style that often palls on the reader——Kathleen Norris’s latest 
novel “Sisters” (Doubleday, Page, $1.60), is a dismal story 
of marital intrigue. The book’s artistry is little better than its 
ethics. 
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Mathew Page Andrews’ “The American’s Creed and Its 
Meaning” (Doubleday), is a little book which tells how William 
Tyler Page won $1,000 for the best written expression of 
the American’s patriotic faith, gives a commentary on the word- 
ing of the “creed,” and adds excerpts from the speeches of 
great Americans in defense of that creed. Teachers will find 
the book valuable———The text of “Julius Caesar” (Allyn & 
Bacon) edited and annotated by Samuel Thurber, Jr., successfully 
meets the changed conditions of today’s high schools, in which 
“the greater number of pupils, the consequent inadequacy of 
reference material, the more general and less specialized literary 
preparation and the broader aims and ideals of the rising gen- 
eration” make the Shakesperean text-book of twenty-five years 
ago somewhat inadequate. The book contains a sketch of the 
poet’s life, appraisals of his genius, an account of the Eliza- 
bethan theater and eighty-five pages of good notes, questions, 
etc.——“Webster’s New Handy Dictionary” (American Book) 
has 278 pages containing some 25,000 words and phrases. A 
low-priced and convenient manual. 





The following lyrics called “Poet Songs” are among the 
finest selections in Karle Wilson Baker’s “Book of Verses,” 
“Blue Smoke” (Yale University Press) : 


I shall not get my poem done 

Or hardly started, even; 

But God will understand, I think, 
And let me work in Heaven. 


Or, if His plan is different 

For Love, and Toil, and Art, 

He'll let some red, appeasing flower 
Burst from my buried heart. 





I cast my nets in many streams 

To catch the silver fish of dreams: 

In vain I pant, pursue and dip— 

They through the straining meshes slip. 


And still I go my bootless ways 
Through starry nights and striving days, 
With naught to show for all my greed 
But bits of shell and water-weed. 


Dropp’d feathers from the wings of God 
My little songs and snatches are, 

So light He does not hear them fall 

As He goes by, from star to star. 


Dropp’d feathers from the wings of God 
I find, and braid ther in my hair; 

Men heed them not—they only make 
My soul unto herself more fair. 


The “Life Sketch of Mother Mary Lawrence, F. M. M.” 
(Propagation of the Faith Society, 25 Granby St., Boston, $0.50), 
by the Rev. D. J. O’Sullivan, M. A. L., is an excellent little book 
for fostering vocations to the foreign missions. Marie Comtois 
was a factory girl of Worcester, Mass., who entered the Order 
of the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary in 1904, became mis- 
tress of novices at Rome in 1912, and two years later was made 
superior of a mission house in Chang Chung, Manchuria. There, 
until her death from smallpox in 1917, Mother Lawrence, amid 
many privations, devoted herself to caring for the spiritual and 
temporal needs of the outcasts who came to the convent doors 
and she had the comfort of bringing many souls to heaven. 
Now that America has begun to work in the Catholic mission 
fields of China, Father O’Sullivan’s illustrated sketch of Mother 
Lawrence should be put into the hands of our pious maidens 
and young religious. The proceeds of the book’s sale go to 
the missions——Father John A. Dillon, LL.D., has selected 
from Thomas a Kempis many beautiful prayers which he has 
arranged under forty short chapters of a little book called 
“Moments with the Consoline Christ” (Schwartz, Kirwin & 
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Fauss, $0.75). Bishop O’Conner writes a foreword. The Rev. 
Ferreol Girardey, C. SS. R., has translated and adapted from 
“Le Bréviaire Expliqué’ of Pére Willi, a French Redempto- 
rist, a helpful little book called “The Priest’s Canonical 
Prayer” (Herder, $0.50). The author emphasizes the value of 
the Divine Office as the Church’s unceasing prayer of supplica- 
tion and praise and offers the young priest strong motives for 
reading his Breviary with devotion. 





“Leaves in the Wind” (Dutton, $2.50) is a book of light es- 
says contributed during the latter half of the Great War to the 
London Star and other papers by “Alpha of the Plough,” which 
is said to be the pen-name of A. G. Gardiner. He writes with 
a whimsical pen on such subjects as “Pockets and Things,” 
“Giving Up Tobacco,” “Talk and Talkers,” etc. The author 
considers “the directness and naturalness of “The American 
Soldier’” to be “the most enviable of his traits.” “He is free 
alike from intellectual priggishness and social aloofness.” 
“Alpha” quotes with admiration “Master Roper’s” account of 
Blessed Thomas More’s martyrdom. The essay on “Thinking 
for Oneself” is perhaps the best in the volume.——“Notes of 
a Camp-follower on the Western Front” (Dutton, $2.00), by 
E. W. Hornung, consist of half-a-dozen chapters describing the 
experiences of a British “Y” worker in France. Unlike some 
of his American brethren, the author says he always gave warn- 
ing when he meant to “put up a prayer” so that the indevout 


would have time to escape from the hut. The verses that come 


between the chapters are sometimes better than the chapters in 
prose. 


EDUCATION 
Thorns from the Smith Bill 
H, me,” sighs good old Thackeray, “we wound where 
we never intended to strike; we create anger where we 


never meant harm.” And he gazes ruefully at three sharp 
thorns extracted from what, six months before, he had fondly 
imagined to be the editor’s easy chair. “They don’t sting quite 
co sharply as they did; but a skin is a skin,” even when it 
covers an editor. Whatever it may be in the world to come, 
the life of an editor on earth is a warfare. For him, and 
even for humble scriveners, there is no such thing as a closed 
season. He is always in a kind of No Man’s Land, the proper 
object of any gun; and as there are few so poor as to do him 
reverence, he may with impunity be accused of any violation 
of the proper order, ranging from infractions of the finer points 
of etiquette, to gross breaches of the Decalogue. And how 
men, and even women, whose conversation is beyond reproach in 
the ordinary circumstances of life, can descend almost to bill- 
ing°gate when writing to or of an editor, is a phenomenon 
for which the psychologist has no explanation. 
An Irate OFFICIAL 
ROM time to time certain reflections on the Smith-Towner 
bill, together with the reasons which have prompted 
them, have been recorded in these pages. On one occasion it 
was stated, if memory serves, that the bill would create a Fed- 
eral official whose powers over the schocls of the respective 
States were those of a “national educational dictator.” This 
statement has called forth from the chief educational authority 
of a certain Eastern State a letter which may be fairly con- 
sidered a thorn. Yet, happily, it is not a thorn such as wounded 
the tender susceptibilities of Thackeray. So frequently has it 
been employed as a weapon of attack, that its point is quite 
worn away. Still, as Thackeray writes, counting his own 
thorns, “there is no man, I suppose, who would like to make 
enemies,” and so no one, I suppose, finds the situation pleas- 
ant when bidden to make his choice of being considered either 
a rogue or a fool. “If there is any justification, or even rea- 
sonable explanation of what you have written about the Smith: 
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bill,” italicizes this schoolman, “let me have it at once. I am 
bothered to understand how you, as a public teacher of religion 
and ethics, can justify your statement. Possibly you have a 
copy—but I am not sure—of the bill you so misrepresent. 
If so, read it.” Thus delivering his bosom of much perilous 
stuff, he finally, as I interpret his letter, demands “references 
in the bill itself,” in support of the statement which he found 
so harrowing. 
How THE Birt WILL OPERATE 
NY comment on the patronizing, not to say discourteous, 


tone of your communication,’ ran the answer to this 


philippic, “I pass over as irrelevant, contenting myself with 
saying that, so far as I am aware, it is neither unusual nor 
criminal in this country, nor even reprehensible, to point out 
what are honestly considered to be the defects of pending legis- 
lation. To avoid further misconception, I note that my refer- 
ences are to S. 1017, introduced by Senator Smith of Georgia, 
in the Senate of the United States, May 28, 1919; and address 
myself to your inquiry. 

I would point out, first of all, that as a preliminary and 
indispensable step, the chief educational authority of the State, 
wishing to cooperate with the Federal Department, must “re- 
port in writing to the Secretary of Education” (p. 12, line 11). 
This report must show “that the said State is prepared to carry 
out the provisions of this act” (p. 12, lines 12, 13). Here it 
is pertinent to ask, must show to the satisfaction of whom? 

The only answer is, “to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
Education.” No other officer is mentioned by the bill. At 
the outset, therefore, the Secretary is directed to examine and 
rule upon the school programs and methods of the applying 
States. 

Tue DicratoriaL SECRETARY 
IIS fact wili become more evident upon examination of the 
“provisions of this act.” What matters do they involve? 
They are clearly stated in the bill. 

1. “Common school branches, and the duties of citizen- 
ship, and when advisable” vocational education. (p. 6, 
lines 19-21). 

2. Courses in Americanization, including courses in civics 
and government. (p. 7, Section 9). 

3. Payment of salaries for teachers, better instruction in 
the schools, particularly in rural schools, and extension 
of public library facilities. (p. 7, Section 10). 

4. “Physical education, and instruction in the principles of 
health and sanitation school nurses, school den- 
tal clinics . and physical and mental welfare.” 
(p. 9, lines 1-4). 

5. “Preparation of teachers for public school service” by 
improved methods of training, establishment of scholar- 
ships, and by other appropriate means. (p. 9, line 10.) 

This is a fairly complete program, omitting little, beyond the 
prescription of methods by which the janitor is to be chosen; 
and upon every point of it, the Secretary is directed to rule. 
By the plain provisions here cited, provisions which you can 
read more at length in your own well-thumbed copy of the 
bill, any State wishing to “cooperate” with the Federal De- 
partment must submit not only its courses of study, actual and 
prospective, but likewise its plans for preparing its teachers and 
for paying them, to the judgment of the Secretary of Educa- 
tion, a political appointee. The bill makes no mention of any 
other official, local or Federal, by whom these plans are to 
be sifted. It is also noteworthy that the bill makes no pro- 
vision for any appeal from the Secretary’s decision. Further, 
neither by the provisions of the bill, nor by the dictates of 
common sense, is it mandatory on the Secretary to approve 
any and all plans that may be submitted. His function is ju- 
dicial. Those plans only will be approved, which he, sitting as 
sole judge, shall rule to be in conformity with the Federal re- 
quirement “that the said State is prepared to carry out the 
provisions of this act,” (p. 12, lines !2, 13). 
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Wuo Sets THE STANDARD? 


HE necessary implications of the Secretary’s judicial func- 

tion may furnish some deeper justification of the criticism 
which I have thought fit to pass upon this bill. For instance: 
if, in the judgment of the Secretary, the applying State is not 
maintaining proper standards, although its standards are deemed 
proper by the educational authorities of said State; if its 
schools, and the courses offered therein, are not such as to re- 
move illiteracy (p. 6, Section 8), or to Americanize the immi- 
grant, giving him an insight into the Constitution and the duties 
of an American citizen (p. 7, Section 9), or if they do not 
sufficiently instruct the child in hygiene and sanitation, or pro- 
vide a suitable number and quantity of nurses, dentists, and 
clinical facilities, (p. 8, Section 11), or, finally, if the State’s 
provisions for the training and remuneration of teachers seem 
inadequate to the Secretary: in these cases, the State in ques- 
tion will be cut off from any participation in the annual Fed- 
eral appropriation which will begin with the modest sum of $100,- 
000,000. It will remain so cut off, (p. 12, lines 12, 13), until 
its educational policy has been revised, or, if need be, wholly 
supplanted, as may be ordered by the political appointee to 
be known as the Secretary of Education. 

You may say that it should be so cut off. Possibly; but the 
fact remains that the Secretary alone is vested with the power 
to set the standard, and to enforce his ruling by his control 
of the Federal appropriation. If the facts hitherto cited do 
not show an officer whose powers over the schools of the 
States are those of a “national dictator,” then I am forced 
to hold that these words have acquired a meaning with which 
I, in company with the dictionary, am utterly unfamiliar. 

Who Ho.ps tHe Purse? 
N view of these sections and others to be cited, the pro- 
visions which you quote from Section 14, page 12, line 20 


to end, and page 13, lines 1-8, are nugatory. At most, they would 
not force the Secretary to prescribe the same courses for the 
schools of all the States; but they by no means destroy his 
power to prescribe courses which, in his sole judgment, are nec- 
essary to meet the requirements of the act. In fact, by the 
very Section which you quote, (lines 4-8), the Secretary is di- 
rected to watch over the local schools, their courses of study, 
and the State programs for teacher-training, and to secure at 
all times, the full observance of the rulings which by Section 
14, lines 11-14, he alone is empowered to make. 


I would further draw your attention to page 13, Section 15. 
This Section directs the Secretary to prescribe to the several 
States the manner in which they are to keep their accounts, 
and orders him to “audit such accounts.” Moreover, in keeping 
with the whole tenor of the bill, it specifically designates him 
as the sole judge who shall decide with finality, as far as 
the Department is concerned, whether or not the schools of 
the several “cooperating” States are conducted in accordance 
with the purposes of the act. If the schools of New York, 
for instance, are not using the funds appropriated under Sec- 
tion 9, for teaching the particular brand of Americanization 
which appeals to the Secretary; or if the New York concept 
of “the spirit and purpose of the American Government and 
the duties of citizenship in a free country” does not square 
with the concept formed by the political appointee who at the 
time is Secretary of Education; then the purse-strings are drawn 
at Washington. It is an old saying that the man who pays 
the fiddler has the privilege of selecting the tune. The saying 
has a most melancholy application in the present instance. What 
the Federal Government pays for, the Federal Government 
controls; unless, of course, what is bought falls into the hands 
of profiteers, lobbyists, and those patriotic citizens who can 
never be induced to leave their country’s service, except by 
promise of a better-paying position. 





FIGHTING AUTOCRACY 
INALLY, by Section 17, the “cooperating States” must file 
an annual report with the Secretary of Education. The 
initial pledge of good faith is, apparently, a scrap of paper 
that will be sadly torn within a single year. This report must 
show “the work done in said State in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act.” This report, presumably, is not to be 
made in the form of a friendly letter, inquiring after the health 
of the Secretary and of his exceedingly numerous coworkers 
at home and abroad. Like the preliminary report, it must 
show that this work has been done in the measure and manner 
originally approved, or dictated, by the Secretary. If in any 
year, he decides that the work has fallen below the standard 
set by himself, all payments will be forthwith discontinued 
(page 13, lines 13-18). Payments will likewise be discontinued, 
shoukd a State neglect or refuse to file this annual report. 
Possibly these citations “from the bill itself . . . if you 
have a copy,” may explain my opposition to S. 1017. It is an 
opposition shared, I think, by thousands of American citizens; 
for it is a protest against the establishment of an educational 
autocracy in a country which has given of its best in a war 
te make autocracy impossible. 
Pau. L. Brake y, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


The State and Private Ownership 

HEN do we get too much public ownership? When does 

the extension of State industrial enterprises reach a 
point that brings us to a condition that can be called Socialism? 
I am asking the question from a Catholic, and not simply an 
economic, point of view. The business man’s objection to So- 
cialism is primarily on grounds of material efficiency. For 
instance, in England the State telephone service is universally 
agreed to be atrocious, whilst the State postal service is ad- 
mitted to be tolerably good. There is a tendency to call the 
State telephone system Socialistic, but not to apply that epi- 
thet to State letter-carrying. This is an arbitrary use of words, 
and moreover, the question of private or State ownership is 
more than a question of the relative economic efficiency of 
private and State enterprises. Catholics, in opposing the un- 
due extension of State ownership in place of private owner- 
ship are concerned with something more important than busi- 
ness efficiency, and that something, as we shall see later, is 
liberty. 

UnpbveE EXTENSION 

HAT is “undue” extension of State ownership? Every- 

body admits that we may put some industries into the 
hands of the State, but not all industries. Where, then, must we 
stop? Leaving aside the question of the State taking on more 
functions than it can perform efficiently from a merely “busi- 
ness” point of view, let us consider the question raised when 
the State goes so far as to violate the right of private property 
and becomes a Socialist State. 

In a previous article in America on “The Limits of Public 
Ownership” I showed that the extension of public ownership 
must automatically stop somewhere unless the State is pre- 
pared to expropriate private owners without compensation. The 
State’s capacity to compensate is limited, and this sets one 


j 


limit to the lawful extension of public ownership. 


The question may be regarded in another and a more fun- 
damental way. Let us, for the sake of argument, suppose the 
impossible, that there were some lawful way by which the 
State could possess itself of all of the land and capital of the 
country. The means of acquisition being lawful, would the 


acquisition itself be contrary to justice? The answer is in the 


negative. The ownership by the State of all the means of pro- 
duction, if the State comes by them honestly, is not in itself 
unjust. It is, abstractly possible for the State to be the 
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lawful owner of all a country’s wealth, just as it is abstractly 
possible.for One private individual to be the lawful owner of 
all a country’s wealth. Such is the case speaking abstractly, 
but in the concrete the monopoly of all the means of pro- 
duction either by the State or by any one individual would 
be, to use the most guarded language, an undesirable condi- 
tion and would almost necessarily result in injustice. It would 
be undesirable because it would put all individuals, or all but 
one, in a state of undue dependence on the single owner. 
“Undue dependence!” These words have to be pondered by 
those who would understand the real case against Socialism. 
MONOPOLIES AND INDEPENDENCE 
ME dependence of man on man there must always be. 


Complete independence is humanly impossible. Neverthe- 


less, there is a state of comparative independence that men 
understand and cherish. Men also understand and hate, though 
they cannot always define, the condition of undue dependence, 
an extreme example of which is slavery. We feel such de- 
pendence when for services or commodities we must have re- 
course to great monopolistic corporations which, not having to 
consider competition, so often show themselves ruthlessly re- 
gardless of the rights and interests of the public. The Socialist 
makes it his chief indictment against the capitalist system, that 
under it the mass of the people are dependent for their liveli- 
hood on the small owning class which controls the means of 
production. The Socialist inveighs against capitalism because 
of the monopoly it allows to one class, and the dependence 
it imposes on the other. Monopoly is universally regarded as 
a menace. Accordingly, we say, against the Socialists, that 
though conceivably State monopoly of all wealth be not unjust 
in itself, it is eminently undesirable, and would almost cer- 
tainly result in injustice, because it would put individuals in 
a condition of undue dependence on the State. 

There are villages in England, called “close” villages, where 
all the land is owned by one man. Everybody is that man’s 
tenant, and nothing can be done that would displease him, for 
everybody is more or less dependent on him in innumerable 
ways. The landowner may be a most kindly man, anything 
but a tyrant by nature, yet in the “close” villages there is a 
stifling atmosphere seldom tolerable to free men. Property is 
power. The man with personal property has means to give 
effect to his own wishes. This is the great function of prop- 
erty, to be the safeguard of individual independence, the means 
of freedom, the apparatus of personality. The right to property 
is bound up with the right to liberty, and this is why the Church 
is concerned to maintain and extend property. To increase 
collective property may be to increase collective power, but it 
is to decrease individual power, and with all property collective 
and none private the individual is utterly dependent on the 
collectivity. The magic of property, said Arthur Young, turns 
sand into gold. True, private property is a great incentive 
to industry and progress, but this is less important, I think, 
than the function of property as the means of freedom. When 
we perceive this function of property we understand why it 
is a right always to be claimed for the individual and we can 
see broadly what must be the limits to public ownership. Public 
ownership mu&t never be allowed to go so far as to reduce 
private ownership below what is necessary to prevent undue 
dependence of the individual on the State. 

THE LIMITS OF THE STATE 

E cannot say in advance just how much the State may 

own. We cannot say that the State may own one-tenth, 
or one-fourth, or one-half of a country’s capital. We cannot 
lay down any arithmetical proportion of that sort. Neither 
can we enumerate the concrete kinds of business that the State 
may or may not take over. We cannot say that the State 
has a right to the railways, but not te the mines. The limits of 
State ownership cannot be settled a priori in that fashion 
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Apart from the question of means of acquisition, the desira- 
bility or undesirability of State ownership must be judged by 
the way State ownership works. If it works beneficially, it 
is desirable; if it works oppressively it is undesirable. In 
nearly every advanced country examples can be given of undue 
encroachment by the State on individual and family rights. 
The educational system of the United States is Socialistic, and 
would be still more completely so if there were, what some 
bigots demanded, prohibition of parochial schools, privately sup- 
ported by those who are forced to contribute also to the public 
schools. In some countries, public ownership has gone too 
far generally. A short time ago I was in Paris conversing 
with a Jesuit Father, one of the most eminent scholars in 
France. He was endeavouring to explain to me that paradox 
of France, a country mainly Catholic electing atheist govern- 
ments. One of the factors, I was told, was that the Govern- 
ment, through its ownership of the railways and other enter- 
prises, its power of awarding contracts and appointing to of- 
fices, was able always to plant for itself a colony of supporters 
in constituencies, where their presence would be most ef- 
fective at elections. 

DANGER OF DeESPOTISM 
HIS is an example of how public ownership can give undue 
power to the Government and curtail the rightful power 


of the citizen to react against the Government. This is the 
evil of Socialism, the creation of despotism; and public own- 
ership carried too far, even if it stops short of complete So- 
cialism, means greater or less despotism and encroachment on 
the liberty of the subject. The limits to public ownership are 
set, therefore, by the lawfulness of the means of acquisition, 
and by the necessity of leaving enough scope for private own- 
ership to serve its purpose of safeguarding liberty. These are 
not the only tests that may be applied to public ownership, 
but they are the chief moral tests, the tests that refer to the 
permanent principles of justice and human welfare. 
Henry SOMERVILLE. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Safeguarding America 

Against Fire 
' designation of October 9 as Fire Prevention Day re- 
calls the fact that our record for the United States is 1,500 


fires a day. Most of these are preventable and caused by mere 
carelessness. With the present scarcity of houses the greatest 
attention should be given to the elimination of this evil which 
may be considered as eguivalent to a national calamity. The 
annual loss through fire of probably $250,000,000 is as nothing 
compared with the loss of homes that cannot now be rebuilt 
and the loss of lives that are sacrificed to the mere inconsiderate- 
ness of individuals or to public disregard of the necessary 
precautions. In 1917 there were 232,021 dwelling-house fires. 
Some 15,000 victims, mostly women and small children, are 
burned to death each year in the United States. The activity 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters in arousing the 
national conscience on this matter is therefore to be highly 
recommended. We may add, with Commissioner Claxton, of 
the Bureau of Education, that: “Fire prevention at this time 
of need and high cost of labor and building materials is in it- 
self a patriotic service of no small degree.” 


Getting Our Message 

to the People 
aon Methodist Christian Advocate gives the following prac- 
tical example of successful business methods in bringing 


a message to the people: 


The Southern Baptists, having decided to launch a cam- 
paign on the Centenary pattern for an immense sum of 
money for missions and other purposes, sat down to con- 
sider how it should be done. Their first question was how 
to get the message to the people. Brief inquiry and a few 
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minutes’ calculation showed that though the denomination 
was blessed with a respectable number of weekly news or- 
gans, their aggregate circulation was too small to make 
much impression on the people at large. ‘“‘Very well,” said 
these long-headed Baptists, “if we would have our message 
reach the people we must provide the means. Before we 
think of campaigning for millions of dollars we must see 
that every Southern Baptist family subscribes to a Southern 
Baptist paper. When that is accomplished, the rest will fol- 
low naturally.” And that is what is going on now. The 
Baptist papers are just now enrolling subscriptions faster 
than ever before in their history. When that great Church 
is served by an adequate press the results may be expected 
which follow education, information and inspiration as effect 
follows cause. 
In conducting campaigns the Methodists are past-masters, and 
the Baptists are making daring ventures. Catholics have much 


to learn from them in the use of practical methods. 


An Old Canard and 
Humpty Dumpty 
bé ARRY come up! Go to! What ho!—or words to that 
antediluvian effect,” exclaims the editor of the Masonic 
New Age after seriously quoting the bogus passage from the 
non-existent National Catholic Register, which is still making 
the round of the anti-Catholic press. The fictitious extract from 
a fictitious paper is by this time sufficiently familiar to Catholics 
themselves. It hints at making the Pope the temporal head ot 
the United States and bases its hope upon the “Hon. Joseph 
Tumulty, Knight of Columbus, thirty-third degee (!)” Ac- 
cepting without question the absurd canard, possibly created in 
some Masonic sanctum and assigned for safety’s sake to a 
paper that does not exist, the editor of the New Age thus sets 
to moralizing upon the wickedness of the “Roman Catholic 
hierarchy”: 

You see, brethren, this hierarchy has so long been indulg- 
ing in pipe dreams—feeding itself on the above-mentioned 
dope, that it really doesn’t seem to know that the rest of 
the world has been moving on for more than 1,000 years. 
Truly, a good jolt is coming to them. Also, they need to 
have the said dope cut out. Talk about Prohibition! This 
is the direction that Prohibition ought to take above all 
others. The great trouble seems to be that the people are 
not yet awake to this sort of thing and do not seem to take 
any of it seriously, but when they do finally awake they will 
provide a “jolt” that will be memorable. 


After this elegant effusion the editer of the Masonic organ 
treats his readers to a complete version of Lewis Carroll’s non- 
sense rhyme recited by Humpty Dumpty, and then recounts 
for the benefit of the American hierarchy, and as a terrible 
warning for them, the tragic fate of Humpty himself, whom all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men couldn’t set up again. 
We wonder whether the editor will now retract his false quo- 
tation and have manliness enough to inform his readers that 
as for the National Catholic Register, “there is no such animal.” 


K. C. Educational Program 

in Operation 
HE educational plan of the Knights of Columbus is now 
in full operation and more than 15,000 men are actually 


under instruction. At Camp Dix Major General Hale is one 
of the enrolled students and thirty men have already been grad- 
uated from the K. C. chauffeur-mechanics classes. At Camp 
Upton, writes Owen Conner, describing these activities: 
“Classes are now in full swing, teaching everything from radio- 
telegraphy to blacksmithing, including acetylene-welding, plumb- 
ing, tin-smithing, carpentry, stenography and courses in Eng- 
lish.” At Camp Devens an official booklet was issued by the 
commander stating that the K. C. are in full charge of all edu- 
cational work in that large camp, and urging the men to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered them. The schools in 
the above-mentioned camps are said to rank with some of the 
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best business and technical institutions in the country. At Kelly 
Field instruction has been given in analytical law, including 
special study of the Irish question. Here the Knights have 
progressed to the point where diplomas can be awarded and 
the school already numbers 150 graduates, of whom seventy- 
five are army officers. To answer the demand for higher edu- 
cation, classes in commercial law, real-estate law and interna- 
tional law have been established at several camps, notably in 
the South. The first impulse of the scholars, we are told, was 
naturally to seek education along bookish lines, but this was 
in many cases not practical, hence the wage-earning trade courses 
were added to English, typewriting, bookkeeping and the other 
office pursuits which were first taken in hand. While service 
men only are admitted to the courses in these camps, dis- 
charged men, too, are accepted at many of the other schools. 
But even more important than all this work is the future pro- 
gram of the Knights, which is to provide classes everywhere 
throughout the country for boys and girls, women and men. 
These classes are to be open to all persons of good character, 
without regard to their religious creed. The main purpose of 
this education will be to fit pupils for skilled position in busi- 
ness or industry, to develop intelligent citizenship and to en- 
able the students to become influential factors in American life. 


The Nursing Mother of 
African Missions 


4 YIE Society of St. Peter Claver, established for the sup- 
port of the Catholic missions in Africa, is now celebrating 


the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. During the year 
1918 it was able to distribute 1,802,623.83 crowns among the 
various African vicariates or prefectures. “It is touching,” 
writes the Directress-General of the society, M. Th. Ledéchowska, 
“that a great part of these alms has been given by the Catho- 
lics of the countries harassed by the blockade and conse- 
quent famine; and that these fervent Christians have given 
without distinction of nationality and race, seeing in the mis- 
sionary only an apostle of Christ and a messenger of peace.” 
The more easily to communicate with the missionaries she has 
at present established her office at Zug, in the center of Switzer- 
land. The American office is located in the Fullerton Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo. The statutes of the organization, which has 
during all these years accomplished such heroic work for the 
poor and distressed African missions, contain a provision by 
which the Cardinal Protector of the Sacred Congregation De 
Propaganda Fide is also Protector of the Sodality of St. 
Peter Claver. The society’s official organ is the Echo from 
Africa. No work can be more filled with the charity of Christ 
than that which is devoted to preaching the Gospel to the 
poor African natives in their jungles and wildernesses. The gifts 
of the Faithful should flood the coffers of this organization on 
its jubilee year. The Sodality of St. Peter Claver has truly 
been the nursing mother of the African missions. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce on 
Industrial Relations 


JE following are the principles of industrial relations to 
which the Chamber of Commerce of the United States was 


recently committed by a referendum vote of the various or- 
ganizations included in its membership: 


(1) Industrial enterprise, as a source of livelihood for 
both employer and employee, should be so conducted that 
due consideration is given to the situation of all persons de- 
pendent upon it. (2) The public interest requires adjust- 
ment of industrial relations by peaceful methods. (3) Regu- 
larity and continuity of employment should be sought to the 
fullest extent possible and constitute a responsibility rest- 
ing alike upon employers, wage earners, and the public. 
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(4) The right of workers to organize is as clearly recog- 
nized as that of any other element or part of the commun- 
ity. ~(5) Industrial harmony and prosperity will be most 
ettectually promoted by adequate representation of the par- 
ties in interest. Existing forms of representation should 
be carefully studied and availed of in so far as they may be 
found to have merit and are adaptable to the peculiar con- 
ditions in the various industries. (6) Whenever agree- 
ments are made with respect to industrial relations they 
should be faithfully observed. (7) Such agreements should 
contain provision for prompt and final interpretation in the 
event of controversy regarding meaning or application. 
(8) Wages should be adjusted with due regard to the pur- 
chasing power of the wage and to the right of every man 
to an opportunity to earn a living at fair wages, to reason- 
able hours of work and working conditions, to a decent 
home, and to the enjoyment of proper social conditions. 
(9) Fixing of a basic day as a device for increasing com- 
pensation is a subterfuge that should be condemned. 
(10) Efficient production in conjunction with adequate 
wages is essential to successful industry. Arbitrary re- 
striction on output below reasonable standards is harmful 
to the interests of wage earners, employers, and the public, 
and should not be permitted. Industry, efficiency, and initia- 
tive, wherever found, should be encouraged and adequately 
rewarded, while indolence and indifference should be con- 
demned. (11) Consideration of reduction in wages should not 
be reached until possibility of reduction of costs in all other 
directions has been exhausted. (12) Administration of 
employment and management of labor should be recognized 
as a distinct and important function of management and 
accorded its proper responsibility in administrative organi- 
zation. 


Considering the source of this program it offers us one of 
the most striking proofs of the new spirit that is everywhere 
making itself felt in our industrial life. 


The Cost of Living 
ANY reasons may be given why prices will decline but 
slowly and may never again sink to their former level. 


But particularly interesting, at the present time, is the record 
of the fluctuation of prices during and immediately after our 
Civil War, as briefly sketched in Harvey’s Weekly. The writer 
says: 

Wholesale prices did not begin to rise until the middle of 
1862, more than a year after the beginning of the war. 
Then they went upward with a steep rush, and reached 
their peak at the end of 1864. Then there was a sudden 
drop, but only about one-third of the way down to their 
former level, by the middle of 1865; after which there were 
minor fluctuations, up and down, but more down than up, 
until 1879, when the old level was substantially reached, 
fourteen years after the end of the war and the beginning 
of the decline. ; 

Retail prices, by way of contrast, began to rise the moment 
the war began, rose much more slowly and more uniformly 
than wholesale prices, and did not rise more than two- 
thirds as high as the latter. They reached their peak in 
1866, a year after the war, and then declined more slowly 
than they had risen and much more slowly than the whole- 
sale prices. 3 
Should the same gradations follow the late war we might 

presently expect a sharp fall in wholesale prices, although the 
prevalent strikes and the constantly rising wages give little hope 
of this. The retail prices would still continue to mount for 
another year and then might leisurely decline during the en- 
suing fifteen or twenty years. These are not very cheering 
prospects, but they should encourage us to do what lies in our 
power to accelerate the lowering of the cost of living. If it 
took the United States fifteen years to return to normal finan- 
cial conditions after the Civil War, we must remember that an 
even greater period elapsed before Europe was again stabilized 
after the Napoleonic struggles. The same may hold true of 


America in the present crisis if no bounds are set to selfishness 
and extravagance. 





